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the next Number ‘if Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY the Publishers w.ll send 
out gratuitously a RICHLY ILLUS rRATED 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, conti ining a 
great variety of fresh and int: aati 
reading matter. 


THE SENATE. 


HROUGH all the brilliancy aid vigor 
and ability of the winter’s dé pates in 
_ the Senate the real point has beer plainly 
perceptible. The question may hi ve been 
a committee of investigation, or an inquiry 
into the sale of arms, but every he rer and 
reader of the speeches felt that th: Senate 
was the scene merely: the actual ; udience 
was the country, and the purpose j olitical. 
We do not accuse motives, but we ar speak- 
ing of men ; and not of men only, bu ; of men 
fired with patriotic interest and pari y zeal— 
of men who have political objects to achieve. 
The Senate is divided into two ac jive Re- 
publican camps—the friends of the, Adnsin- 
istration and its enemies. The. p»licy of 
the Democratic party is, very n:turally, 
“passive.” Why should it interfe'e when 
it sees its opponents rending eacl other? 
It sits a smiling spectator, and bel olds the 
charge and counter-charge; the steady and 
brilliant assault, the brilliant and s)-eady re- 
pulse. But meanwhile what does t 16 scene 
mean? What is the real situation | 

It is easy to see. These debates ¢ re really 
those of the Philadelphia Conventio i. They 
are preliminary to the Republican nomina- 
tion. We do not say that the Re publican 
opponents of the Administration ar¢ not sin- 
corely anxious to expose corruptio; and to 
defend the true honor of the Ameri¢ an name 
and goverment. But we know jlso fhat 
they are political chiefs, and that they are 
warmly opposed to the renominatio | of Gen- 
eralGRANT. Senator SCHURZ stated the oth- 
erday in the Senate, what he frankly leclared 
in Chicago, that he should net suf port the 
President if he were renominated. It does 
not follow that, in the usual phras }, he has 
gone over to the Democrats. We loubt if 
he thinks it wise for the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion to make a nomination. He ¢oubtless 
believes that parties are more dissol red than 
others suppose them to be, and tiat new 
combinations are imminent. And he logic 
of his position forces him to justify iis hopes 
aud make such combinations practi ‘able. 

For see what the necessary result nust be! 
A Republican Senator announces th: t he will 
not sustain the Presidential nomir ation of 
his party if it fall upon a candidate o whom, 
fur reasons satisfactory to himself, 16 is ut- 
terly opposed, and whom he believe:, to have 
violated the Constitution. If that nomina- 
tion should be made, the Senator, by refusing 
to support it, would relax his connec ion with 
the party. That is to say, he woul virtual- 
ly cease to be regarded as a Repub] can, and 
if no new party had arisen he mu jt either 
join the Democracy or disappear fi om pub- 
lic life. Wedo not say that any ant -Admin- 
istration Senator would be deterre | by any 
such prospect from doing what he believed 
to be aduty. But if he were politi‘ally am- 
bitious his ambition would coinec-de with 
his sense of duty in an effort to dsfeat the 
renomination of the President. T) is could 
be effectively done in two ways: ‘ither by 
proving pe ‘rsonal unfituess, or by ‘ iscredit- 
ing the Administration. 

If the first course were adopted ‘and sue- 
cessfully carried out, the party mig it be eas- 
ily persuaded to make another noj,aination, 
aud without injury to its prospect ¢! ascend- 
ency. But-if the second course we re adopt- 
ed, and successfully, the discredit ¢ f the Ad- 
niinistration could hardly fail to br ng down 
the party. When, therefore, the anti-Ad- 
ministration Republicans call for co:nmittees 
of investigation inte alleged corruy tions un- 
der the Administration, one of tv o things 
must be done: either the committe | must be 
granted without debate, or there mr'st be de- 
bate and delay. In the first case t 1e mover 
himself, or one of his friends, would: be made 
chairman, and the majority of the c mmittee 
would be composed of Republicant opposed 
to the Administration aud Democra js. They 
might be very honest men, but | till they 
would be men and politicians. That com- 
mittee would hold perpetual inqt est, with 
power of sending for persons and pi pers, and 
of publication, upon an Administ ‘ation at 
the head of which is a President wh »se nomi- 
nation @ majority of the committ :e would 
wish to defeat. It would, therefo e, not be 
a disinterested investigation. Its wi rk weuld 
begin in suspicion, and it could n it end in 
the honest persuasion of any many ho knew 
what the facts of its origin really ‘ere. 

On the other hand, if the comm ;tee were 


not immediately granted, a debate must fol- 
low. In this debate the object of each side 
would be evident. The friends of the Ad- 
ministration would decline to form a com- 
mittee composed partly or wholly of those 
who had openly declared the head of the 
Administration to be unfit for his place, be- 
cause they would properly suspect the im- 
partiality of the investigation. A personal 
or political opposition having been declared, 
the proceedings would be suspicious at every 
step. In the debate upon the committee, the 
whole force of the case against the Admin- 
istration would be exposed and eloquently 
argued, and the presumptive guilt which 
demands inquiry would be established in 
advance as fully as possible. The friends of 
the Administration would be represented by 
their opponents as avoiding inquiry, and su- 
»perficially such might seem to be the fact. 
But their real action would be merely insist- 
ance that on the eve of a Presidential elec- 
tion those who are committed against the 
support of the President, if renominated, 
shall not be authorized to collect in a spirit 
of hostility to a probable candidate every 
thing that may possibly discredit the Ad- 
ministration and tend to defeat the party. 
We repeat, it is not a question of motives. 
If those who move an inquiry into corrup- 
tion must be assumed to be simply patriotic 
—which we do not deny—not less must their 
patriotism be unquestioned who decline to 
intrust inquiry into the conduct of an Ad- 
ministration to those who have obvious rea- 
sons for wishing to prevent the renomination 
of its head. 

This is precisely the situation in the Sen- 
ate, and this is the hidden meaning of this 
winter’s debate. To a spectator and hearer 
who believes that the continued ascendency 
of the Republican party is indispensable to 
the continued welfare of the country, the 
contest, brilliant, bitter, and skillful as it 
has been, has been also inexpressibly pain- 
ful. Now, as in the impeachment trial, the 
Washington correspondents of the great 
newspapers have warmly taken sides, and 
now, as then, all the resources of exaggera- 
tion and ridicule and sarcasm have been 
brought into play. But political measures 
can mot be safely judged merely by the hon- 
esty of those who support them. Nobody 
doubts that CALHOUN was as pure @ man as 
WEBSTER, and as sincero in asserting seces- 
sion as WEBSTER wag in opposing it. So 
also those who sneered at Mr. FESSENDEN'S 
“conscience,” and denounced Mr. GRIMES as 
a JUDAS IscaARIOT for voting against the con- 
viction of President JOHNSON, -condemned 
Senators not less sincere and patriotic than 
those who differed from them. 

The Republicans who are known as the 
chiefs of the anti-Administration camp are 
not, indeed, to be suspected of improper mo- 
tives because they differ from what we be- 
lieve to be the general sentiment of the par- 
ty. Those chiefs assert, what we earnestly 
hope, that there is a popular uprising against 
political corruption. But while Mr. ScHurz 
was saying it in the Senate, FERNANDO Woop 
was saying it in the House! And if that up- 
rising end in the return of FERNANDO Woop 
and his friends to power, where will be the 
Senator’s hope of “ honest and pure govern- 
ment?” Yet his hope will be fulfilled either 
by the party friends of Mr. Wogp or by the 
success of the Philadelphia candlate. There 
is no other alternative. 
the Philadelphia Convention will be elected, 
or he will be defeated by those whose success 
will rejoice the Ku-Klux, and give to those 
who morally sustained the rebellion the con- 
trol of the government. 


FLINGS AND SNEERS. 


IT is constantly asserted—but constant as- 
sertion does not establish a fact—that the 
Republicans who favor the renomination of 
the Presideut are bitterly intolerant of those 
who do not. Yet it would seem upon a 
careful reading of newspapers aud speeches 
that the Republicans who oppose the renom- 
ination have at least an equal chance of ex- 
pressing themselves, and that the chances 
are improved. It is, however, natural that 
those who love the cause moro than any 
man, and who believe that the welfare of 
the country depends very much upon Re- 
publican success, should hear with dissatis- 
faction unmeasured denunciation of the Ad- 
ministration and of all who support it. 
Why should every sneer at the President be 
assumed to be sincere and unprejudiced, and 
every suspicion cast upon the Administra- 
tion most justifiable? If an insinuation 
against the Chief Magistrate is indignantly 
challenged or repelled, “What!” is the lofty 
reply, “is this a Roman Cesar who can do 
no wrong?” No, he is not a Roman Cesar, 
but he is an American gentleman entitled to 
fair play. 

The people of the country who do not per- 
sonally know the President must judge him 
by his words and acts. It is a skillful soph- 
istry which charges him with every evil 
that may appear in the Administration, and 


The candidate of | 


refuse him the credit of all the goed. He is 


@ criminal or a cipher, as the exigency of his 
opponents may demand. “But why is it 
that certain gentlemen are known as his 
friends, and certain others as his enemies f”’ 
is a question often asked; “and why, when 
his policy is opposed, are some opponents 
treated as enemies while others still remain 
friends?” The reply is not far to seek. Some 
of his warmest friends opposed the San Do- 
mingo treaty, but they opposed it as friends. 
They represented it as a mistake of policy, 
upon which there could be natural and har- 
monious differences of opinion. The result 
showed that it was not mere opposition to 
his policy which occasioned alienation. But 
when his motives and character are impugn- 
ed in opposition, why should there not be 
feeling upon his part? A President must 
be silent when he is aspersed. Is it not all 
the more a duty of honor in party opponents 
not to asperse him f 

So certain Senators are warmly, even con- 
temptuously, opposed to civil service reform, 
which the President favors. But their rela- 
tions probably continue friendly, although it 
is clear that if they denounced him as the root 
of all official corruption those relations could 
not fail to be disturbed. A President, it is 
said, ought not to quarrel. But has a Sen- 
ator, the constitutional adviser of the Presi- 
dent on many occasions, no similar duty? 
There are Senators who oppose as well as 
who favor his policy of civil service reform 
who are upon friendly terms with the Presi- 
dent. That point is not determined by sym- 
pathy with his yiews. There are other Sen- 
ators who honestly think and frankly say 
that the President disgraces his office. Is it 
surprising that they are not upon friendly 
terms with him, even if they are friends of 
civil service reform f 

The country can also easily understand 
that a thousand tales are told of the Presi- 
dent which are simply false. They are re- 
peated and emphasized and enlarged until 
they are accepted as true, and one such fact, 
as it is called, is supposed to imdicate a 
myriad more of the same kind. There is, 
for instance, the dull slander about the 
Seneca stone quarry. It represents the 
President as deeply interested in a quarry 
for which contracts for government works 
are obtained by his influence, which are 
enormously profitable to him. This is the 
story industriously repeated. The fact is 
that six or seven years ago General GRANT 
invested some money—which we believe no- 
body ever alleged to be dishonestly earned— 
in a stone quarry, from which he has never 
received any dividend whatever. Wo have 
heard the same kind of story told of Gen- 
eral LOGAN in regard to some Chicago lots. 
“He grew rich in the army, did he 1” asks 
Mrs. Candour, with a shrug of her moral 
shoulders. No, madame; he invested in 
land some of his small savings from his gen- 
eral’s pay. Tho sum was very small and the 
terms of payment very easy, and the land 
rapidly rose in value; and, as every man 
who honors one of the bravest and most 
skillful soldiers of the war will be glad to 
know, the general has the legitimate benefit 
of his bargain. 

We do not believe that the people of the 
United States hear with patience these inces- 
sant flings at a President whom the most elab- 
orate ingenuity has failed to stain even with 
suspicion. He is exhorted to conciliate and 
to “‘ have peace,” and we are told that other 
Presidents did not permit quarrels. How 
was it with President PIERCE and Mr. DovG- 
Las, and with Mr. DouGias and President 
BucnwANAN? Mr. CALHWOUN withdrew from 
President JacKsON. Senator WADE and Mr. 
WINTER Davis declared against President 
LINCOLN, and how many Senators heartily 
favored Is renomination? The diplomacy 
of affecting to like those who have, as he 
thinks, defamed him, or that of trusting 
those in whom he has lost confidence, the 
President does not possess. It may be his 
misfortune, but we doubt if the country will 
charge it upon him as a fatal fault. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
TREATY. 

ZEsqp tells us that when the wind blew 
violently the traveler gathered his cloak 
about him and waited until it had spent its 
force. That has been the attitude of the 
Government and the country during the late 
gale of English wrath and curious miscon- 
ception in regard to the Treaty of Washing- 
ton. It is the misfortune of all written in- 
struments, whether constitutions or treaties, 
that the moment they are finished the ques- 
tion arises, What do they mean? We have 
found some difficulty in settling that precise 
point in regard to the Constitution of the 
United States, and it is not surprising that 
it should have arisen in the case of the 
treaty. For what is the real scope of the 
English assertion? Is it not that it was un- 
derstood that the indirect claims were with- 
drawn, and that the arbitration was to affect 


alien | but the amount of certain specific 
computable losses by certain specific ves- 
sels? One of the London papers says that 
England agreed to abide by the decision in 
regard to a direct and limited claim, but did 
not agree to abide by any decision in regard 
to any indirect claim. But if a question 
arises as to the understanding—and it has 
arisen—it can be settled in one of two ways 
only: either by the judgment of the tribunal 
or by withdrawing from the treaty. 

It is said that we ought not to expect En- 
gland to consent, and that we ought not to 
assume that she has consented, to any thing 
80 preposterous as the claim for indirect loss ; 
that we are the gainers in any case, and that 
England is not able to pay. But it is not a 
question of ability, but of agreement. Our 
case has always been the same. We have 
asked always for indirect and direct losses. 
England knew it as well as we knew it our- 
selves. Indeed, it was tirst most forcibly 
stated to his own country nearly ten years 
ago by Mr.CosppEN. There was no conceal- 
ment, no evasion, upon our part. The proto- 
col of the beginning of the negotiation, which 
was read and approved just before the treaty 
was signed, stated the old claim in the old, 
precise, and emphatic manner; and the only 
question which seems to be legitimate is 
this: Did the English negotiators suppose 
that our offer to merge our whole demand ir 
an amicable settlement, if made at once, for 
& gross sum, extended to a settlement by ar- 
bitration as being in a sense amicable ? 

But if this question be asked, the reply is 
that as such was not our intention—a fact 
which, as we thought, appeared in the very 
terms of the record—we can not be held re- 
sponsible for the misunderstanding of the 
other negotiators. Or, to put it in another 
form, England can not expect us to accept 
her theory of our understanding. She may, 
indeed, state her own. But if it differs from 
ours, are we not bronght back to the old al- 
ternative—either the tribunal must decide 
between us, or the treaty must fall? So 
when we are told that a wise moderation 
and yielding of this point would be states- 
manlike and promotive of peace, the answer 
again is that when we are asked to accord 
the English interpretation to the treaty, we 
are asked to do precisely what England says 
she never could do—nawmely, to allow that 
the treaty means what we never thought nor 
meant that it should mean. Of course that 
is something that we can not concede in ad- 
vance of the decision of the tribunal. But 
to that decision, when made as the treaty 
provides, we shall bow. 

In all the English speeches and newspa- 
pers there is really but one argument upon 
the subject. It was repeated to the Secre- 
tary of State by Sir Epwarp THORNTON in 
his recent interview, if the accepted report 
be correct. This argument is the one al- 
ready mentioned. It is the alleged “ under- 
standing.” The London Times and other 
journals appeal to Sir STaFFoRD Nortu- 
COTE’S speech of last summer, in which he 
said what he thought the treaty covered, as 
if it were some kind of proof of the under- 
standing. But at the time that Sir Star- 
FORD NORTHCOTE was speaking the Stute 
Department was preparing our case accord- 
ing to our understanding. And again the 
result is plain. The meaning of the treaty 
must be determined by methods provided by - 
itself, or it must be abandonec. We do not 
believe that England will consent to relin- 
quish this ready chance of peaceful settle- 
ment; and while it is not to be said offeu- 
sively, but it is undoubtedly true, that the 
United States can afford to wait quite as 
long as England. 

It is clear, as Dr. WOOLSEY shows, that if 
the indirect claims should be excluded from 
the treaty, they are not extinguished. Our 
“case” remains what it always was, and 
somehow, sooner or later, it must be settled. 
Is it not better that it be settled now by a 
tribunal well chosen? If our claims are so 
preposterous—if it is made to appear to thic 
tribunal that by no possibility could the in- 
direct claims be considered or allowed—we 
should submit. Indeed, it has b2en often 
charged that the treaty would end in giving 
us little or nothing, and that our claims 
would expire in the apology and the points 
of international liw. Very well; if that be 
so, by that we havs consented to abide. The 
position of the United States has been frank- 
ly declared throughout. Public opinion in 
this country is virtually unanimous. We do 
not permit ourselves to believe that England 
would take so serious a step as to withdraw 
from the arbitration. The English people 
will see in the quiet firmness of the Admin- 
istration the feeling of the country. It is 
not in the least hostile, but it is entirely de- 
cided. The facts of the war are constantly 
fresh and familiar in our minds, and the du- 
ties of neutrals have always and necessurfly 
been one of the chief international interests 
of the United States. Whatever differences 
there may be upon other points, the Admin- 
istration of General GRANT and the .whole 
country are in accord upon the course to be 
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pursued in regard to the Treaty of Washing- 
ton. Senator SUMNER, for instance, is not 
friendly to the Administration, but upon this 
point he is necessarily its logical and earnest 


supporter. 


PARTY ACTION. 


Tue Tribune has recently published a 
short series of interesting editorial articles 
upon the methods that have been adopted in 
the United States for nominating Presidents 
and Vice-Presidents. The advantages and 
disadvantages of the Congressional caucus 
and the national convention systems were 
briefly indicated, and the series concluded 
with the advice to every voter to “ hear and 
heed all proper suggestions of candidates, 
then vote exactly as your own unfettered 
judgment shall dictate.” The advice is 
sound, if a little vague, because all voters 
who are not bribed probably already vote in 
the manner suggested. 

A political party is a voluntary associa- 
tion. . Its organization and its methods of 
every kind depend only upon an honorable 
common understanding. It is evident that 
under a free government those whose views 
of public affairs most nearly harmonize, 
those who believe that the national policy 
should be controlled by certain great princi- 
ples, will combine for an intelligent concert 
of action. The genius of a republic indi- 
cates representative action in this as in all 
other public affairs. Hence there are local 
and general, city, county, State, and nation- 
al committees elected by the various par- 
ties, and properly constituting the organized 
authority of the party for purposes which are 
well understood, The harmonious action of 
those committees enables the numerical force 
of the party to be made available. The com- 
mittees summon local and general conven- 
tions, which are the councils of the party it- 
self, and which, in turn, delegate their au- 
thority for certain purposes to the commit- 
tees which they create. 

Organization is as indispensable to a polit- 
ical party as it is to a patriotic people. In 
time of war it is not enough that a people 
have a heroic sentiment, a lofty desire to 
march and meet the enemy. The wish to 
meet him effectively is as instinctive as that 
to meet him at all. The whole population 
of New England, from Concord to Boston, 
roused by PAUL REVERE to withstand the 
red-coats, although firing from behind every 
fence and tree, and harassing the trained 
British bands, could not prevent their steady 
march to Boston. So all the earnest and 
heroic antislavery patriotism of the country 
could not have elected a President in 1560 
had it disdained organization. It was forced 
to be wise enough to postpone personal pref- 
erences in order to secure a common end. 
The New York Republicans surrendered 
their preference for Mr. Sewarp. “ We 
came,” said Mr. Evarts, “ from a great State, 
bringing with us, as we thought, the name 
of a great statesman.” But he ended by 
moving that the nomination of Mr. LINCOLN 
be made unanimous. Mr. GREELEY and his 
friends surrendered their choice of Mr. Ep- 
WARD Bates. The friends of Mr. Cuase, of 
Mr. Wape, of Mr. CAMERON, of Mr. BANkKs, 
of General FREMONT, all honorably yielded 
to the necessity of organized union. ABRa- 
HAM LINCOLN was nominated and elected, 
and no one who was a delegate to that con- 
vention probably deplores its choice. 

Now if every friend of the gentlemen who 
were not nominated had bolted, the wither- 
ing grasp of slavery upon the country, sus- 
tained by the Democratic party, would have 
been confirmed, A scattering vote for a 
dozen Republican candidates, however hon- 
est, would have been as useless as a scatter- 
ing fire of patriots against a trained army of 
the tyrant. The Tribune does not deny this. 
It expressly says that when “ great principles, 
or even interests,” are at stake the authority 
of the regular, although voluntary, organi- 
zation of the party should be commanding. 
It would not say, however, we believe, that 
the voter should in that case vote against 
his “own unfettered judgment;” but it 
would agree that his judgment would then 
instruct him to prefer the cause to a man. 
But if the lesson of the Tribune is to have a 
present application different from this, it 
must be because now there are no “ great 
principles, or even interests,” at stake. 

Is that indeed the situation? Is the con- 
dition of the country such? «Are Republican 
principles, for instance, and national inter- 
ests so secure that it is a matter of indif- 
ference whether we vote for the candidate 
of the Labor Convention, or of the Cincinnati 
Convention, or of the Republican Conven- 
tion, or of the Temperance Convention, or 
of the Democratic Convention? It is true 
that every honest man should vote as his 
unfettered judgment may dictate; but is it 
indifferent to the Tribune whether that un- 
fettered judgment dictates a vote for or 
against the regular Republican candidate ? 
If the Republican Convention should nomi- 
nate General GRaNT, would the Zribune fold 


its hands and say, “ Let every body vote ac- 
cording to his judgment ?” or would it strive, 
as in 1868, to influence that judgment in fa- 
vor of the Republican candidate ? 

There are stories of the eager circulation 
of the Zribune by Democrats in New Hamp- 
shire as a campaign document. That may 
not be, but it is doubtless the most efli- 
cient opponent ef the present Republican 
Administration, not because it calls for ex- 
posures of wrong-doing, but because the 
spirit of its criticism is that of an enemy and 
not of a friend. But as we say elsewhere, 
it is by discrediting an Administration that 
@ party is overthrown, and not merely a 
candidate for nomination defeated. Are 
there, then, no great principles or interests 
which, in the judgment of the Tribune, would 
be endangered by the defeat of the Repub- 
lican party? And in its desire to prevent 
the nomination of General GRANT, to which 
the preference of the Republican party plain- 
ly points, is it not helping to destroy the 
party which it did so much to ereate, and 
to endanger those great principles which it 
has always maintained as essential to the 
national welfare f 


THE KU-KLUX REPORTS. 

Botnu the minority and majority reports 
upon the Ku-Klux in the Southern States 
leave no doubt whatever of the actual situa- 
tion in that part of the country. The mi- 
nority or Democratic report enlarges upon 
the corruption of the governments and the 
condition of society, and there is an unpleas- 
ant suggestion of justification of much of 
the violence in that region as necessitated 
by the conduct of the government. A frank 
and manly confession of the fact that in 
many parts of those States fidelity to the 
Union is an offense not to be forgotten or 
forgiven would have been better than the 
attempted plea. If the crimes are exaggera- 
ted, there are nevertheless crimes, and of the 
most atrocious kind. They are directed 
against a certain class, both white and colored, 
the distinction of which is its loyalty. The 
object of the Kn-Klux is both revenge and 
intimidation. Those who were true to the 
government must pay for it, and those who 
would sustain the party that saved the conn- 
try must be prevented from voting. 

“The men in the South who stood by the 
government,” said one of the most eminent 
of them recently, “have had a hard fate.” 
There was a pathos in his words which these 
reports explain. The old hatreds and pas- 
sions are not readily extirpated, and for 
many a year the bitter memories of the war 
will disturb the States upon which its hand 
fell heaviest. The majority report, the con- 
clusions of which are amply sustained by 
the evidence, recommends amnesty. It will 
be the removal of the last pretext of com- 
plaint. The rest is the natural and inevita- 
ble result of the social convulsion which the 
dominant sentiment of those States invited. 
The duty of the government meanwhile is 
plain. It is to defend the rights of all citi- 
zens of the United States, and to defend them 
effectively, and to show that rage and fury 
can not prevail against the national purpose. 
It must endure to be called a despotism. 
But the men, whether in the Northern or the 
Southern States, who so describe the policy 
which has required no executions, no fines, 
no imprisonments, no vindictive confisca- 
tions, show only the impetent malice of 
mere party spirit. 


PERSONAL. 


A PAVORITE contributor to the publications 
of Harper & Broruers, and one of the most 
popular of modern noveliste—Mr. B. L. Farszon, 
author of Joshua Marvel,’’ ** Blade-o*-Grass,”’ 
etc., has just married Miss Bensamin, of Liver- 
pool. The Scripture telleth how “ JoserH fell 
upon BensaMin’s neck and wept; and Benga- 
MIN wept upon his neck.”” To each of his 
brethren “‘gave JoszePH changes of raiment; 
but to Bensamim he gave three hundred pieces of 
silver and five c of raiment.’’ It remains to 
be seen whether in the matter of bullion, bod- 
ices, and bonnets our modern romancer will ex- 
ceed in his wedding gifts the liberality of Mr. 
JosEPH JacoB, so concisely and pointedly set 
forth in the last chapters of Genesis. 

—General SHERMAN, accompanied by Colonel 
AUDENRIED and Lieutenant Grant, of his staff, 
were presented to, and had a pleasant interview 
with, Pope Prvus on the 2ist of February. The 
interview between prelate and soldier reminds 
one of a sentiment given some years ago at a 
Fourth-of-July celebration by an old deacon, 
who arose and in tremulous tones said, ‘‘ Mr. 
President, I give you as a toast, The two great 
civilizers of the age: the Gospel and Guppow- 
der—Saint Peter and Saltpetre !”’ 

—The Democratic party of Brooklyn has been 
undergoing the same sort of purification as the 
dominant party of this city—an exodus of old 
party leaders having taken place, and men of 

uite different stamp installed in their places. 
At the meeting of the Democratic General Com- 
mittee of Brooklyn, a few evenings since, Mr. 
Epwarkp Rowe was elected president for the 
coming year, and only accepted after urgent en- 
treaty. Mr. Rowe is one of the prominent im- 


orting merchants of New York, and enjoys 
high reputation in the mercantile community. 
He has for many years been connected with the 
Brooklya Board of Edu 


cation, and with various 


other organizations calculated to promote the 
interests and the good name of that city, It is 
fortunate for our political future when such 
men as WILLIAy F, HavVEMEYER, of New York, 
and EpwakD Rows, of Brooklyn, come forWard 
to give the weight of their character and influ- 
ence toward elevating and purifyin, our pri- 
mary organizations, °* 

—The old merchants of New York,t ose who 
commenced business fifty years ayo,: 1d after 
an honorable career of twoscore year retired 
with the well-earned reward of intelligent, and 
well-directed enterprise, are rapidly &ssing 
away, One of these, Mr. Puitip M. Lyr G, was 
buried on the 22d ult. from St. Mark’s Epis- 
copal Church} His futher, Davip Lypic, was 
a distinguished merchant before him—c man 
who from the year 1800 on for forty years was 
prominent as a director in the leading banks 
and insurdnce companies of his time, and who 
was alluded to as ‘‘ one of those bold old mer- 
chants’? who built up the trade of New York. 
Mr. Puruip M. became in 1824 associated 
with his father in business, and followed faith- 
fully and es in the footsteps of his pre- 
decessor. He took for a wife the daughter of 
another great merchant (one of a family that 
has become historical in our commerce), Mr. 
JouN SurpaM, and in his own career worthily 
sustained the name and fame of both “ houses.”’ 
Latterly, as befitted the vicissitudes of age, he 
had retired from the activities of life, and de- 
voted himself to those domestic and benevolent 
objects that were a source of ape employ- 
ment, and enabled him peacefully and pleasant- 
ly to glide down the hill of life. He bore an 
honored name, and left it to those who will 
keepituntarnished. Of his five daughters one is 
the wife of Judge Daty, of the Common Pleas ; 
another the wife of Judge Brapy, of the Su- 
preme Court. The son, Mr. Davip LypiG, em- 
ulating the fame as well as the precise name of 
his grandfather, is now in active business in this 
the city of his forefathers. 

—The latest speculations in reference to the 

rimacy of the Roman Catholic Church in the 

‘nited States are that Archbishop M‘CLosKEy 
will be promoted to that position and remove 
to Baktimore, and that Bishop Lyncu, of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, will succeed to the Arch- 
bishopric of New York. Bishop Lrnc# now 
stands sixth on the roll of bishops, having forty- 
six below him. He ranks among the ablest 
preachers and most accomplished men of his 
order. The name of Bishop Barter, of New- 
ark, has been mentioned in connection with the 
primacy, but probably by those with whom “‘ the 
wish was father to the thought.’’ Speaking of 
bishops, that was rather a hard hit at Bishop 
WaRBURTON, of the Church of England, by 
CHURCHILL, in the Duellist, who describes him 
not as a man whose strongest point was vital 
piety. This is his slashing verse : 

“He was 80 proud that should he meet 
The twelve Apostles in the street 
He'd turn his nose up at them all, 
And shove his Saviour from the wall. 
He was 80 mean (meanness and pride 
Still together side by side) 
That he would c creep, be civil, 
hold a stirrup for the devil.” 

—A special correspondent of the New York 
World is interviewing the ae literary per- 
sonages of England. Mr. Wikre the 
last person called upon, in answer to a proposi- 
tion or suggestion for certain contributions to 
that journal, said: ‘*‘ 1 feel myself bound in honor 
to give Messrs. Harper the refusal of every 
thing I send to America. My relations with 
that firm have lasted so long, and have been so 
satisfactory to me, that I should hesitate about 
writing for any other.” 

—The confirmation of Mr. as 
Assistant Secretary of State introduces into 
that department one of the most industrious, 
capable, and practical men who have been called 
upon to fill the place. To schelarship of a high 
order Mr. Hate adds an experience quite un- 
usual for one of his years. Twice elected Speak- 
er of the Lower House of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and subsequently for many years 
consul-general at Alexandria, he last fall re- 
turned to Boston, and was immediately elected 
to the State Senate, and appointed chairman of 
the Committee on Railroads. As a writer he is 
clear, scholarly, and forcible, and in his new po- 
sition is sure to make a most honorable record. 

—The Boston Journal, in a notice of the late 
Isaac Ricu, of whom a portrait was given in 
the Weekly for February 17, says that his first 
special stroke of good fortune in the fish trade 
came through Mr. Simzon Borpen, keep- 
er of the Tremont House, who had noticed and 
approved the bright boy-merchant. He asked 
him why he did not keep salmon. He was an- 
swered, because he had not money enough to 
buy them. ‘How much will it take ” ‘Two hun- 
dred dollars.’ ‘The next boat that comes in, 
buy it up, and Ill lend you the money.’ He 
watched the first incoming salmon boat, got on 
board from his little dory, and bargained for the 
whole load. They were astonished at his pur- 
chase, and questioned his powérto pay. He had 
his money for them as sogn as delivered, and 
then n his career as a wholesale dealer in the 
line which he afterward so largely filled.” 

—Mr. F. W. Rosrinson, author of many popu- 
lar novels, writes an interesting letter to the 
London Atheneum apropos-of a mention in that 
journal of Jonn BrovuGHam’s successful drama- 
tization of ‘‘ True to Herself” under the title of 
John Garth.’’ He says: 

re =e be an amusing fact to record that the les- 

y ig a Write & piay, an 
asked if I would send him ir the outline of a douestic 
drama. Surprised by so extraordinary an act of man- 
agerial condescension, I was weak enough to sketch 
forth the play of ‘ John Garth’ in a couple of pages of 
MS., and was duly informed that my idea for ~~ 
was not at all the kind of article tbat had been 
pected from me.” . 


Mr. Rostnson worked the sketch into a novel 
of great interest and power; and Mr. BrovcGu- 
AM, quick to see ite strong dramatic elements, 
worked it over into a highly successful play. 
Mr. ROBINSON Occupies a place in the first rank 
of living novelists. Having large and well-train- 
ed constructive powers, his plots are always 
good, he develops character very cleverly, and 
always contrives to make his men and women 
talk like sensible creatures. 

—The modesty of true statesmen is as notice- 
able as the stupidity of snobs. A few mornings 
since, when Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS ar- 
rived in Washington, he went, after breakfast, 
to the State Department, but was met by the 


ex- 


guardian of the door with the remark that. it 
was Thursday, a day set apart by the Secretary 
for the reception of diplomats only. “ But,” 
said Mr. Apams, ‘“‘my name is ADamws.”” “J am 


_ sorry, Mr. Apams,” replied the royal janitor, 


‘but my inetructions are such that I can not 
take your curd tu the Secretary if you are not a 
representative of:one of the legations.”? The 
stutesman did not attempt to argue with the 
janitor; he merely asked that he should say to 
Secretary that CuarLes Francis ApaMs 
was at the Arlington. At the mention of the 
given name the janitor suddenly remembered 
who CHARLES Francis ADAMS was, and very 
politely invited him to the room of the Secre- 
tary without further delay, where he remained 
for nearly an hour, 

—Of the great lawyers of England several are 
noted for their unassuming but steady discharge 
of duty as members of the Church. Lord Hatn- 
EKLY, the Lord Chancellor, is author of an able 
work on the ‘‘ Evidences of Christianity.” Sir 
ROUNDELL is the author of the Book 
of Praise,’’ and Sir Jonn Attorney: 
General, has edited a ‘“‘ Mirror for Monks,”’ be- 
ing @ companion volume of Thomas a Kempis. 
The speech of Sir Jonn in the TicuBoRye case 
is conceded, among lawyers, to be one of the 
ablest, most eloquent, and most ingenious dis- 
plays of legal ability that have been listened to in 
our day in a court of justice, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Is the House of Representatives, February 19, a 
bill repealing the duties on tea and coffee was passed 
by a vote of 153 to 35. An amendment putting coal 
and salt on the free list failed of the requisite two- 
thirds vote. The Consular and Diplomatic bil] was 
passed in the House February 23. The Russian mis- 
sicn was advanced to first class, the Japanese to sec- 
ond clase, and the Central American mission was re- 
duced to one minister at Nicaragua 

The chief business befor: the Senate during the 
week was the alleged sale of arms to the French dur- 
ing the Jate war with Germany. Speeches were made 
by Senators Sumner, Schurz, Trumbull, Morton, and 
others, but a vote was not reached. 

The Richmond (Virginia) City Raflroad Company 
have resolved to permit negroes to ride in all their cars 
hereafter. 

The State Republican Convention of South Caroli- 
na met at Columbia, February 19, to nominate dele- 
gates to the National Republican Presidential Con- 
vention. Nearly 200 delegates were present, nearly 
four-fifths of whom were negroes. Of the fourteen 
delegates chosen, seven were white and seven colored. 
Governor Orr was among the number. The platform 
heartily indorsed the administration of President 
Grant, thanked Congress for the Ku-Klux act, and ad- 
vocated civil rights measures and general amnesty. 

The convention for the admission of Utah as a 
State was held at Salt Lake City February 2. Vio- 
lent speeches were made a the Federal govern- 
ment by Thomas Fitch, Elder Orson Pratt, Judge 
Snow, and others. The point of the remarks was that 
— not ask, demand admission. 
A resolution wae — ebruary 23, agreeing to the 
terms prescribed by Congress in the matter 
my but there was a stubborn fight before the surren- 


er. 

The National Labor Convention met at Columbuz, 
Ohio, February 22, and nominated for President of tue 
United States David Davis, of Dlinois, and for Vice- 
President Joe? Parker, of New Jersey. The National 
Prohibition Convention met at the same place on the 
same day, and nominated James Black, of Pennay!- 
vania, for President, and John Ruseell, of Michigan, 
for Vice-President. 

The Missouri State Republican Convention met at 
Jefferson City February 22, and indorsed President 
Grant's administration pledging to support him for 
a second term. The Indiana State Conver- 
= took the same action on the same day. 

passenger train on the Cincinnati and Louisville 
Railroad fell through the bridge three niiles 
north of Elliston station, February 23. Two persons 
were killed and sixty wounded. 


ae A. Oakey Hall appeared in the Court of Gen- 
eral sions, before Judge Bedford, February 19, and 
demanded instant trial upon the misdemeanor indict- 
ments against him. Attorney-General Barlow repre- 
sented the people, ard the Mayor defended in person ; 
but as Chief Justice Daly was elsewhere engaged, av 

could not be present, the trial was set down for Fébru- 


26. 
wr. Charles Francis Adams, member of the Geneva 
Court of Arbitration, returned to New York, on the 
Algeria, February 21, and went immediately to Wash- 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


In the British House of Commons, February 20, 
Premier Gladstone admitted, in reply to an inqui 
of day, that the American * case” 
reached England in December last. At firet sight he 
thought the argument an able one, but was surprised 
to find other important questions introduced in the 
paper. The House refused to pass a vote of censure 
on the ministry for the appointment of Sir Robert 
Collier to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 


cil. 

The ministerial estimate for the support of the Brit- 
ish army during the coming year falls £1,000,000 short 
of that of the year just closing. 

Generals Von Moltke and Von Roon have been .cre- 
ated life peers by royal decree. 

The injuries to Madame Ristori by the recent rail- 
way accident near Perugia were more serious than at 
first supposed. In addition to flesh bruises, Madame 
Ristori sustained a fracture of the knee-pan, which is 
extremely painful, and will render the well-known 
tragedienne unable to attend to her professional duties 
for a long time. 

In Mexico the revolutionists to the number of 8000 
stormed the city of San Luis Potosi, February 16, driv- 

the government troope into the barricades, aud 
cutting off farther reinforcements and supplies. 

President Thiers has sammoned the principal - 
erals to give an account of the present state of feeling 
in the army. 

In the French Assembly a bill has been introduced 
increasing the power of the rape yay the press. 

General Sherman and party me e for Naples 
February 22. They were received‘by the Pope balers 
they went. 

President Baez intends to make a tour of Europe 
presently, —s here on his way. 

An unsucceasftl attempt was made, February 5, to 
burn the city of Port-an-Prince. The palace was de- 
stroyed. Seven of the supposed ficendiaries were 
thrown into prison. Tweuty-one adherents of ex- 
President Salnave, who were recently.released by Pres- 
ident Saget, were rearrested at Cape Haytien for con-. 
spiracy against the government 

The Pope, in consistory, February 23, preconized 
twenty-eight bishops, including four for dioceses in 
America. 

A legitimist monarchical congress is in session at 
Antwerp. 

The insurgent general, Manne] Agramonte, who has 
surrendered to the Spanish authorities, calls upou his 
late companions in the Cuban revolution to submit to 
the government. 

A Roman Catholic Pole who ‘had served with the 
Papal Zouaves was arrested in Berlin, February 21, on 
suspicion of intending to aseassinate 

loaded pistol wae found in his pocket 
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BROADWAY DURING A THAW. 


Tue illustration on this page requires no ex- 
planation for New Yorkers; but such of our 
country readers as have never experienced the 
inconvenience of a wade across Broadwaf when 
that magnificent thoroughfare resembles a river 
of mud and slush should understand that our 
Street Commissioner generally contents himself 
in winter-time with having the heavy falls of 


AM NAVEG)—"MVHL ANVONAIA V NI ANAOS AVMAVOUA V 


snow shoveled into great heaps along either side 
of the streets, and when the mild weather comes 
these frozen snow heaps melt, and flood the 
streets with slush ankle deep. New York, how- 
ever, is not a dirty city. The sidewalks are al- 
ways clean, and in most cases the crossings ; and 
the gayly dressed can promenade the principal 
thoroughfares without soiling their finery. Many 
persons of both sexes go out to walk prepared for 
the worst, and with their India rubber boots, 


reaching almost to the knees, defy the slush. It 
sometimes happens that a delicately booted, will- 
ful damsel desires to get into a horse-car, where 
there is no clean way of reaching it, but the gal- 
lant policeman is on such occasions always on 
hand. ‘The illustration represents such a scene 
on Broadway, near Twenty-fourth Street. A 
member of the famous Broadway Squad is here 
seen carrying a young lady to a horse-car. It 
will not be out of place here to state that the 


men of the B. WZS. are all over six feet high, and 
well proportiord. They are generally hand- 
some, and they are always polite—to the ladies, 
especially to those who are young and pretty. 
Those who do not possess these attractions some- 
times complain that the members of the B. W. 8. 
have no eyes for ladies in need of assistance in 
getting across the street. But we have seen in- 
stances of devotion to nervous old ladies which 
leads us to regard such complaints as unfounded. 


HARPER'S WEEK LY. 


JERUSALEM FRUIT-CARRIERS. 


Tue country around the ancient city of Jeru- 
salem, viewed from the Mount of Olives, appears 
like a dreary landscape of barren hills and rocks 
intersected by dry ravines ; but, hidden from cas- 
ual observation among the hollows, where water- 
springs have infused a milder and more genial 
nature into the relenting soil, there are green and 
fertile spots where grass and fruit trees flourish. 


It is certain that this very district was anciently 
blessed with an abundant growth of all that the 
earth can yield in that delightful climate to fur- 
nish enjoyment to human beings. The names 
of the towns and villages—such as Bethany, 
which means the house of dates; Bethphage, 
the house of figs; Jericho, the city of palms; 
and Kirjath-Jearim, the town of groves, called 
by the Arabs now Kuriet-el-Enab, or the town 


_ of grapes—attest the former praises of the land. 


189 


At Ramleh, between Jerusalem and the sea, the 
verdure of the fields, diversitied with flowers of 
every hue, is described as a charming scene; at 
least in the season of spring. The neighborhood 
of Solomon’s Pools, on the southeast side of Je- 
rusalem, with Wady Urtas, the supposed site of 
his gardens of Etham, is a spot not less attract- 
ive. . 

The winter at Jerusalem is so mild that in 
places sheltered by the rocks, as here, the 


| oranges, dates, lemons, citrons, pomegranates, 


| of Olives. 


almonds, peaches, apricots, and other fruit-beayr- 
ing plants require no screen or covering. ‘The 
‘olive and the mulberry still grow on the Mount 
The sycamore-fig, the prickly*pear, 
the apple, the quince, and the plum, as well as 
the vine, which might by skillful culture yield 
excellent wine, are found to thrive as they did. 
of yore. ‘The train of fruit-sellers shown in the 
illustration on page 188, traveling from the coun- 
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try to Jerusalem, was sketched by an artist on 
the spot. It can not differ much fr¢m what 
might have been seen there 1800 or 1{90 years 
ago, for the costumes and manners of te people 
in Syria have undergone but little chaizge since 


the time of and 


THE FROZEN CREW. 


Near by the light-honse, whose lamp is lit 
By a brand from the sun which is firing; it, 


Doubling the gleams from the west that. quiver, 
A crystal ship lies out on the river. 


Frost-woven sheets to the wind are furlid; 
Frost-bound the streamer on topmast ct ied ; 


Reef-band and mainsail are frezen stark: - 
A shimmering spectre, the frozen bark! | 


&mooth cordage of ice was spun last nijfht 
By the breath of the storm in its mystic»might ; 


Chill was its touch, that chilled the men, 
Who strove to lower the sails again; 


But it conquered them ali in its silver sfare, 
And fashioned a shroud for the bravest there! 


Only a day from the harbor bar 
Had the canvas filled for its port afar; ~ - 


Only a day of breezes brave he 
_ Had challenged the bark to mount the wave; 


Only a-day of quickened life, 
As the air with ite pulse of health was ‘fe, 


Had this ship, with its store of golden corn, 
Over the gladdened sea been borne, 


When feathery flakes began to fall, , 
And the king of the storm outspake, to €all 


'To,his aid the help of wind and sleet— 
Furies that came on hurrying feet, ‘ 


And blinded the men, and clonded the a'r 
With a wonder that ever is wondrous fair: 


A spell that a siren might weave in haté, 
To lure her victim to helpless fate, > 


Yet never so mockingly cruel as when i 
One, the most fearless among the men, — 


Sprang to the top with heart to dare, 
And was frozen stiff to the cross-tree th#re! 


Long the battle with wind and hail; 
One by one the etout hearts quail; 


One by one they are frost-numbed all— ~ 
The gallant crew in their icy thrall! s 


Breake the morning in smiles once more? 
Turned is the weird ship back to shore; 


Slowly it plows the sea-slush throngh— © 
The ghostly ship, with its silent creew— } 


Till out from the light-honse succor conts, 
And the men are borne to sorrowing’ hoines: 


Some to yield to an endless night, ; 
Blind to the blessing of cheerful light; 


Some to enffer a torturing pain, 
As the sealed life-current is loosed again: 


Or to cry in the fever of struggling brea h 
To the man aloft who is dumb with Des ‘h— 


While the mute ehip lies, a spectral sigh’, 
Clad in ite vestinents of shining white, | 


Unwarmed by the flames from the west wl ich dip 
To kindle the hold of the crystal ship, ~ 


Ami halo the head of the sleeping man 
Who froze at his post when the storm b gan. 
Mary B. Dopee. 


MIDDLEMARCE: 


A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, | 


Actnor or “ Apam Bepr,” “ Romota,” 210. 


Book 33. 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


— 


CHAPTER XX. 
**A child forsaken, waking suddenly, | 
Whose gaze afeard on things round ¢.)th rove, 
And seceth only that it can not see j 
The meeting eyes of love.” 

Two hours later Dorothea was seat d in an 
inner room or boudoir of a handsome aj artment 
in the Via Sistina. ‘i: 

I am sorry toadd that she was sobbir z bitter- 
ly, with such abandonment to this reli+f of an 
oppressed heart as a woman habitually ci ntrolled 
by pride on her own account and thoug! tfulness 
for others will sometimes allow herself \ hen she 
feels securely alone. And Mr. Casauyon was 
certain to remain away for some time at jhe Vat- 
ican. 

Yet Dorothea had no distinctly shapen griev- 
ance that she could state even to herself’, and in 
the midst of her confused thought and_ passion 
the mental act that was struggling fc ‘th into 
clearness was a self-accusing cry that he ° feeling 
of desolation was the fault of her own spiritual 
poverty. She had married the man of he choice, 


* and with the advantage over most girls that she 


had contemplated her marriage chieft as the 
beginning of new duties: from the very first she 
had thought of Mr. Casaubon as having’ a mind 
so much above her own that he must >ften be 
claimed by studies which she could not entirely 
share ; moreover, after the brief, narroy experi- 
ence of her girlhood she was beholding R:»me, the 
city of visible history, where the past of a whole 
hemisphere seems moving in funeral p pcession 
with strange ancestral images and troph es gath- 
ered from afar. 

But this stupendous fragmentarines: height- 
ened the dream-like strangeness of hi bridal 
life. Dorothea had now been five \eeks in 
Rome, and in the kindly mornings, wher autumn 
and winter seemed to go hand in hard like a 
happy aged couple one of whom would | resently 
survive in chiller loneliness, she had driv 2n about 
at first with Mr. Casaubon, but of lat} chiefly 
with. Tantripp and their experienced courier. 


She had been led through the best gall¢:ies, had 


been taken to the chief points of view, had been 
shown the grandest ruins and the most glorious 
churches, and she had ended by oftenest choosing 
to drive out to the Campagna, where she could 
feel alone with the earth and sky, away from the 
oppressive masquerade of ages, in which her own 
life too seemed to become a masque with enig- 
matical costumes. 

To those who have looked at Rome with the 
quickening power of a knowledge which breathes 
a growing soul into all historic shapes, and traces 
out the suppressed transitions which unite all 
contrasts, Rome may still be the spiritual centre 
and interpreter of the world. But let them con- 
ceive one more historical contrast: the gigantic 
broken revelations of that Imperial and Papal 
city thrust abruptly on the notions of a girl who 
had been brought up in English and Swiss Puri- 
tanism, fed on meagre Protestant histories and 
on art chiefly of the hand-screen sort; a girl 
whose ardent nature turned all her small allow- 
ance of knowledge into principles, fusing her 
actions into their mould, and whose quick emo- 
tions gave the most abstract things the quality 
of a pleasure or a pain; a girl who had lately be- 
come a wife, and from the enthusiastic accept- 
ance of untried duty found herself plunged in tu- 
multuous preoccupation with her personal lot. 
The weight of unintelligible Rome might lie easi- 
ly on bright nymphs to whom it formed a back- 
ground for the brilliant picnic of Anglo-foreign so- 
ciety ; but Dorothea had no such defense against 
deep impressions. Ruins and basilicas, palaces 
and colossi, set in the midst of a sordid present, 
where all that was living and warm - blooded 
seemed sunk in the deep degeneracy of a super- 
stition divorced from reverence; the dimmer but 
yet eager Titanic life gazing and struggling on 
walls and ceilings; the long vistas of white forms 
whose marble eyes seemed to hold the monoto- 
nous light of an alien world: all this vast wreck 
of ambitious ideals, sensuous and spiritual, mixed 
confusedly with the signs of breathing forgetful- 
ness and degradation, at first jarred her as with an 
electric shock, anf then urged themselves on her 
with that ache belonging to a glut of confused 
ideas which check the flow of emotion. Forms 
both pale and glowing took possession of her 
young sense, and fixed themselves in her memory 
even when she was not thinking of them, prepar- 
ing strange associations which remained throu 
her after-years. Our moods are apt to bring 
with them images which succeed each other like 
the magic-lantern pictures of a doze; and in 
certain states Of dull forlornness Dorothea all 
her life continued to see the vastness of St. Pe- 
ter’s, the huge bronze canopy, the excited inten- 
tion in the attitudes and garments of the prophets 
and evangelists in the mosaics above, and the 
red drapery which was being hung for Christ- 
mas spreading itself every where like a disease 
of the retina. 

Not that this inward amazement of Dorothea’s 
was any thing very exceptional: many souls in 
their young nudity are tumbled out among in- 
congruities and left to ‘‘ find their feet” among 
them, while their elders go about their business. 
Nor can I suppose that when Mrs. Casaubon is 
discovered in a fit of weeping six weeks after her 
wedding, the situation will be regarded as tragic. 
Some discouragement, some faintness of heart 
at the new real future which replaces the imag- 
inary, is not unusual, and we do not expect peo- 
ple to be deeply moved by what is not unusual. 
That element of tragedy which lies in the very 
fact of frequency has not yet wrought itself into 
the, coarse emotion of mankind; and perhaps 
our frames could hardly bear much of it. If we 
had a keen vision and feeling of all ordinary hu- 
man life, it would be like hearing the grass grow 
and the squirrel’s heart beat, and we should die 
of that roar which lies on the other side of si- 
lence. As it is, the quickest of us walk about 
well wadded with stupidity. 

However, Dorothea was crying, and if she had 


| been required to state the cause, she could only 


have done so in some such general words as I 
have already used: to have been driven to be 
more particular would have been like trying to 
give a history of the lights and shadows ; for that 
new real future which was replacing the imagi- 
nary drew its material from the endless minutia 
by which her view of Mr. Casaubon and her 
wifely relations, now that she was married to 
him, was gradually changing with the secret mo- 
tion of a watch-hand from what it had been in 
her maiden dream. It was too early yet for her 
fully to recognize or at least admit the change, 
still more for her to have readjusted that devot- 
edness which was so necessary a part of her men- 
tal life that she was almost sure sooner or later 
to recover it. Permanent rebellion, the disorder 
of a life without some loving,reverent resolve, 
was not possible to her; but she was now in an 
interval when the very force of her nature height- 
ened its confusion. In this way the early ménths 
of marriage often are times of critical tamult— 
whether that of a shrimp-pool or of deeper waters 
—which afterward subsides into cheerful peace. 

But was not Mr. Casaubon just as learned as 
before? Had his forms of expression changed, 
or his sentiments become less laudable? O way- 
wardness of womanhood! did his chronology fail 
him; or his ability to state rot only a theory but 
the names of those who held it; or his prevision 
for giving the heads of any subject on demand ? 
And was not Rome the place in all the world te 
give free play to such accomplishments? Be- 
sides, had not Dorothea’s enthusiasm especially 
dwelt on the prospect of relieving the weight and 
perhaps the sadness with which great tasks lie on 
him who has to achieve them ?—And that such 
weight pressed on Mr. Casaubon was only plainer 
than before. 

All these are ernshing questions ; but whatev- 
er else remained the same, the light had changed, 
and you can not find the pearly dawn at noon- 
day. ‘The fact is unalterable, that a fellow-mor- 
tal with whose nature you are acquainted solely 


through the brief entrances and exits of a few 
imaginative week8 called courtship may, when 
seen in the continuity of married companionship, 
be disclosed as something better or worse than 
what you have preconceived, but will certainly 
not appear altogether the same. And it would 
be astonishing to find how soon the change is 
felt if we had no kindred changes to compare 
with it. To share lodgings with a brilliant din- 
ner companion, or to see your favorite politician 
in the Ministry, may bring about changes quite 
as rapid: in these cases too we begin by knowing 
little and believing much, and we sometimes end 
by inverting the quantities. 

Still, sach comparisons might mislead, for no 
man was more incapable of flashy iaake-believe 
than Mr. Casaubon: he was as genuine a char- 
acter as any ruminant animal, and he had not 
actively assisted in creating any illusions about 
himself. How was it that in the weeks since her 
marriage Dorothea had not distinctly observed, 
but felt with a stifling depression, that the large 
vistas and wide fresh air which she had dreamed 
of finding in her husband’s mind were replaced 
by anterooms and winding passages which seem- 
ed to lead nowhither? I suppose it was that in 
courtship every thing is regarded as provisional 
and preliminary, and the smallest sample of vir- 
tue or accomplishment is taken to guarantee de- 
lightful stores which the broad leisure of mar- 
riage will reveal. But the door-sill of marriage 
once crossed, ion is concentrated on the 
present. Having once embarked on your mari- 
tal voyage, it is impossible not to be aware that 
you make no way, and that the sea is not within 
sight—that, in fact, you are exploring an in- 
closed basin. 

In their conversation before marriage Mr. Ca- 
saubon had often dwelt on some explanation or 
questionable detail of which Dorothea did not 
see the bearing; but such imperfect coherence 
seemed due to the brokenness of their intercourse, 
and, supported by her faith in their future, she 
had listened with fervid patience to a recitation 
of possible arguments to be brought against Mr. 
Casaubon’s entirely new view of the Philistine 

Dagon and other fish-deities, thinking that 
hereafter she should see this subject which touch- 
edghim so nearly from the same high ground 
wince doubtless it had become so important to 
him. Again, the matter-of-course statement and 
tone of dismissal with which he treated what to 
her were the most stirring thoughts, was easily 
accounted for as belonging to the sense of haste 
and preoccupation in which she herself shared 
during their engagement. But now, since they 
had been in Rome, with all the depth of her emo- 
tion roused to tumultnous activity, and with life 
made a new problem by new elements, she had 
been becoming more and more aware, with a 
certain terror, that her mind was continually slid- 
ing into inward fits of anger and repulsion, or 
else into forlorn weariness. How far the judi- 
cious Hooker or any other hero of erudition would 
have been the same at Mr. Casaubon’s time of 
life, she had no means of knowing, so that he 
could not have the advantage of comparison ; but 
her husband's way of commenting on the strange- 
ly impressive objects around them had begun to 
affect her with a sort of mental shiver: he had 
perhaps the best intention of acquitting himself 
worthily, but only of acquitting himself. What 
was fresh to her mind was worn out to his; and 
such capacity of thought and feeling as had ever 
been stimulated in him by the general life of 
mankind had long shrunk to a sort of dried prep- 
aration, a lifeless embalmment of knowledge. 

When he said, ** Does this interest you, Doro- 
thea? Shall we stay a little longer? I am ready 
to stay if you wish it”—it seemed to her as if 
going or staying were alike dreary. Or, ‘* Should 
you like to go to the Farnesina, Dorothea? It 
contains celebrated frescoes designed or painted 
by Raphael, which most persons think it worth 
while to visit.” 

** But do you care about them?” was always 
Dorothea’s question. 

** They are, I believe, highly esteemed. Some 
of them represent the fable of Cupid and Psyche, 
which ig probably the romantic invention of a 
literary period, and can not, I think, be reckoned 
as a genuine mythical product. But if you like 
these wall-paintings we can easily drive thither ; 
and you will then, I think, have seen the chief 
works of Raphael, any of which it were a pity to 
omit on a visit to Rome. He is the painter who 
has been held to combine the most complete 
grace of form with sublimity of expression. Such 
at least I have gathered to be the opinion of con- 
oscenti.” 

This kind of answer, given in a measured offi- 
cial tone, as of a clergyman reading according to 
the rubric, did not help to justify the glories of 
the Eternal City, or to give her the hope that if 
she knew more about them the world would be 
joyously illuminated for her. ‘There is hardly 
any contact more depressing to a young ardent 
creature than that of a mind in which years full 
of knowledge seem to have issued in a ab- 
sence of interest or sympathy. 

On other subjects indeed Mr. Casaubon show- 
ed a tenacity of occupation and an eagerness 
which are usually regarded as the effect of en- 
thusiasm, and Dorothea was anxious to follow 
this spontaneous direction of his thoughts, in- 
stead of being made to feel that she dragged him 
away from it. But she was gradually ceasing to 
expect with her former delightful confidence that 
she.should see any wide opening where she fol- 
lowed him. Poor Mr. Casaubon himself was 
lost among small closets and winding stairs, and 
in a8 agitated dimness about the Cabeiri, or in 
an exposure of other mythologists’ ill-considered 
parallels, easily lost sight of any purpose which 
had prompted him to these labors. With his 
taper stuck before him he forgot the absence of 
windows, and in bitter manuscript remarks on 
other men’s notions about the solar deities he 
had become indifferent to the sunlight. 


These characteristics, fixed and unchangeable 
as bone in Mr. Casaubon, might have remuiued 
longer unfelt by Dorothea if she had been en- 
couraged to put forth her girlish and womanly 
feeling—if he would have held her hands between 
his and listened with the delight of tenderness 
and understanding to all the little histories which 
made up her experience, and would have given 
her the same sort of intimacy in return, so that 
the past life of. each could be included in their 
mutual knowledge and affection—or if she could 
have fed her affection with those child-like ca- 
resses which are the bent of every sweet woman, 
who has begun by showering kisses on the hard 
- of her bald doll, creating a happy soul with- 

n that woodenness from the wealth of her own 
love. ‘That was Dorothea’s bent. With all her 
— to know what was afar from her and to 

widely benignant, she had ardor enough for 
what was near to have kissed Mr. Casaubon's 
coat sleeve, or to have caressed his shoe latchet, 
if he would have made any other sign of accept- 
ance than pronouncing her, with his unfailing pro- 
priety, to be a most affectionate and truly femi- 
nine nature, indicating at the same time by po- 
litely reaching a chair for her that he regarded 
these manifestations as crude and startling. Hav- 
ing made his clerical toilet with due care in the 
morning, he was prepared only for those ameni- 
ties of life which were suited to the well-adjusted 
stiff cravat of the period, and to a mind weiglited 
with unpublished matter. 

And by a sad contradiction Dorothea’s ideas 
and resolves seemed like melting ice floating 
and lost in the warm flood of which they had 
been but another form. She was humiliated to 
find herself a mere victim of feeling, as if she 
could know nothing except through that medi- 
um: all her strength was «cattered in fits of 
agitation, of struggle, of despondency, and then 
again in visions of more complete renunciation, 
transforming all hard conditions into duty. 
Poor Dorothea! she was certainly troublesome 
—to herself chiefly; but this morning for the first 
time she had been troublesome to Mr. Casaubon. 

She had begun, while they were taking coffee, 
with a determination to shake off what she in- 
wardly called her selfishness, and turned a face 
all cheerful attention to her husband when he 
said, ‘‘My dear Dorothea, we must now think 
of all that is yet left undone as a preliminary 
to our departure. I would fain have returned 
home earlier, that we might have been at Lowick 
for the Christmas; but my inquiries here have 
been protracted beyond their anticipated period. 
I trust, however, that the time here has not been 
passed unpleasantly to you. Among the sights 
of Europe, that of Rome has ever been held one 
of the most striking and in some respects edify- 
ing. I well remember that I considered it an 
epoch in my life when I visited it for the first 
time: after the fall of Napoleon—an event which 
opened the Continent to travelers. Indeed, I 
think it is one among several cities to which an 
extreme hyperbole has been applied—‘ See Rome 
and die:’ but in your case I would propose an 
emendation and say, See Rome as a bride, and 
live thenceforth as a happy wife.” 

Mr. Casaubon pronounced this little speech 
with the most conscientious intention, blinking 
a little and swaying his head up and down, and 
concluding with a smile. He had not found 
marriage a rapturous state, but he had no idea 
of being any thing else than an irreproachable 
husband, who would make a charming young 
woman as happy as she deserved to be. 

**T hope you are thoroughly satisfied with our 
stay—I mean, with the result so far as your 
studies are concerned,” said Dorothea, trying to 
keep her mind fixed on what most affected her 
husband. 

** Yes,” said Mr. Casaubon, with that peculiar 
pitch of voice which makes the word half a nega- 
tive. ‘* I have been led farther than I had fore- 
seen, and various subjects for annotation have 
presented themselves which, though I have no 
direct need of them, I could not pretermit. 
The task, notwithstanding the assistance of my 
amanuensis, has been a somewhat laborious one ; 
but your society has happily prevented me from 
that too continuous prosecution of thought he- 
yond the hours of study which has been the 
snare of my solitary life. 

**T am very glad that 7 presence has made 
any difference to you,” said Dorothea, who liad . 
a vivid memory of evenings in which she had 
supposed that Mr. Casaubon's mind had gone too 
deep during the day to be able to get to the sur- 
face again. I fear there was a little temper in 
her reply. ‘‘I hope when we get to Lowick I 
shall be more useful to you, and be able to enter 
a little more into what interests you.” 

** Doubtless, my dear,” said Mr. Casaubon, 
with a slight bow. ‘* The notes I have here 
made will want sifting, and you can, if you 
please, extract them under my direction.” 

** And all your notes,” said Dorothea, whose 
heart had already burned within her on this sub- 
ject, so that now she could not help speaking 
with her tongue. ‘‘ All those rows of volumes 
—will you not now do what you used to speak 
of ?—will you not make up f gre mind what part 
of them you will use, and begin to write the 
book which will make your vast knowledge use- 
ful to the world? I will write to your dicta- 
tion, or I will copy and extract what you tell 
me: I can be of no other use.” Dorothea, in 
a most unaccountable, darkly feminine manner, 
ended with a slight sob and eyes full of tears. 

The excessive feeling manifested would alone 
have been highly disturbing to Mr. Casaubon, but 
there were other reasons why Dorothea’s words 
were among the most cutting and irritating to 
him that she could have been impelled to use. 
She was as blind to his inward troubles as he to 
hers: she had not yet learned those hidden con- 
flicts in her husband which claim our pity. She 
had not yet listened patiently to his heart-beats, 
but only felt that her own was beating violently. 
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In Mr. Casaubon’s ear Dorothea’s voice gave 
loud emphatic iteration to those mutted sugges- 
tions of consciousness which it was possible to 
explain as mere fancy, the illusion of exaggerated 
sensitiveness: always wlien such suggestions are 
unmistakably repeated from without they are 
resisted as cruel and unjust. We are angered 
even by the full acceptance of our humiliating 
confessions—how much more by hearing in hard 
distinct syllables from the lips of a near observer 
those confused murmurs which we try to call 
morbid, and strive against as if they were the 
en-coming of numbness! And this cruel outward 
accuser was there in the shape of a wife—nay, 
of a young bride, who, instead of observing his 
abundant pen-scratches and amplitude of paper 
with the uncritical awe of an clegant-minded 
canary-bird, seemed to present herself as a spy 
watching every thing with a malign power of in- 
ference. Here, toward this particular point of 
the compass, Mr. Casaubon had a sensitiveness 
to match Dorothea’s, and an equal quickness to 
imagine more than the fact. Ile had formerly 
observed with approbation her capacity for wor- 
shiping the right object; he now furesaw with 
sudden terror that this capacity might be re- 
placed by presumption, this worship by the most 
exasperating of all criticism—that which sees 
vaguely a great many fine ends, and has not the 
least notion what it costs to reach them. 

Por the first time since Dorothea had known 
him, Mr. Casaubon’s face had a quick angry flush 
upon it, 

** My love,” he said, with irritation reined in 
by propriety, ‘‘ you may rely upon me for know- 
ing the times and the seasons adapted to the dif- 
ferent stages of a work which is not to be meas- 
ured by the facile conjectures of ignorant on-look- 
ers. It had been easy for me to gain a tempo- 
rary effect by a mirage of baseless opinion; but 
it is ever the trial of the scrupulous explorer to 
be salated with the impatient scorn of chatterers 
who attempt only the smallest achievements, 
being indeed equipped for noother. And it were 
well if all such could be admonished to discrimi- 
nate judgments of which the true subject-matter 
lies entirely beyond their reach, from those of 
which the elements may be compassed by a nar- 
row and superficial survey.” 

This speech was delivered with an energy and 
readiness quite unusual with Mr. Casaubon. It 
was not indeed entirely an improvisation, but 
had taken shape in inward colloquy, and rushed 
out like the round grains from a fruit when sud- 
den heat cracks it. Dorothea was not only his 
wife: she was a personification of that shallow 
world which surrounds the ill-appreciated or 
desponding aathor. 

Dorothea was indignant in herturn, Had she 
not been repressing every thing in herself except 
the desire to enter into some fellowship with her 
husband's chief interests ? 

** My judgment was a very superficial one— 
such as I am capable of fourmiug,” she answer- 
ed, with a prompt resentment, that needed no 
rehearsal. ‘* You showed me the rows of note- 
books—you have often spoken of them—you 
have often said that they wanted digesting. t 
I never heard you speak of the writing that is to 
be published. Those were very simple facts, 
and my judgment went no farther. I only 
begged you to let me be of some good to you.” 

Dorothea rose to leave the table, and Mr. Ca- 
saubon made no reply, taking up a letter which 
lay beside him, as if to reperuse it. Both were 
shocked at their mutual situation—that each 
should have betrayed anger toward the other. 
If they had been at home, settled at Lowick in 
ordin life among their neighbors, the clash 
one Be been less embarrassing: but on a 
wedding journey, the express object of which is 
to isolate two people on the ground that they are 
all the world to each other, the sense of disagree- 
ment is, to say the least, confounding and stul- 
tifying. ‘To have changed your longitude ex- 
tensively, and placed yourselves in a moral soli- 
tude in order to have sinall explosions, to find 
conversation difficult, and to hand a glass of 
water without looking, can hardly be regarded 
as satisfactory fulfillment even to the toughest 
minds. To Dorothea’s inexperienced sensitive- 
ness it seemed like a catastrophe, changing all 
prospects; and to Mr. Casaubon it was a new 
pain, he never having been on a wedding jour- 
ney befure, or found himself in that close union 
which was more of a subjection than he had been 
able to imagine, since this charming young bride 
not only obliged him to much consideration on 
her behalf (which he had sedulously given), but 
turned out to be capable of agitating him cruelly 
just where he most needed soothing. Instead 
of getting a soft fence against the cold, shadowy, 
unapplausive audience of his life, had he only 
given it a more substantial presence ? 

Neither of them felt it possible to speak again 
at present. To have reversed a previous ar- 
rangement and declined to go out would have 
been a show of persistent gnger which Dorothea’s 
conscience shrank from, seeing that she al- 
ready began to feel herself guilty. However 
just her indignation might be, her ideal was not 
to claim justice, but to give tenderness. So 
when the i came to the door, she drove 
with Mr. Casaubon to the Vatican, walked with 
him through the stony avenue of inscriptions, 
and when she parted with him at the entrance 
to the Library, went on through the Museum 
out of mere listlessness as to what was around 
her. She had not spirit to turn round and say 
that she would drive any where. It was when 
Mr. Casaubon was quitting her that Naumann 
had first seen her, and he had entered the long 
gallery of sculpture at the same time with her; 
bat here Naumann had to await Ladislaw, with 
whom he was to settle a bet of Champagne 
about an enigmatical medieval-looking figure 
there. After they had examined the fignre, 
and had walked on finishing their dispute, they 
had parted, Ladislaw lingering behind while 


Naumann had gone into the Hall of Statues, 
where he again saw Dorothea, and saw her in 
that broeding abstraction which made her pose 
remarkable. She did not really see the streak 
of sunlight on the floor more than she saw the 
statues: she was inwardly seeing the light of 
years to come in her own home and over the 
English fields and elms and 

high-roads; and feeling that the way in which 
they might be filled with joyful devotedness was 
not so clear to her as it had been. Bat in Dor- 
othea’s mind there was #@ current into which all 
thought and feeling were apt sooner or later to 
flow—the reaching forward of the whole con- 
sciousness toward the fullest truth, the least par- 
tial good. ‘There was clearly something better 


than anger and despondency. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A Yew weeks ago a bill was introduced into 
Congress for the purpose of setting apart a 
tract of land lying near the head waters of the 
Yellow Stone River for ) gover park, to be for- 
ever held by the United States, and secured 
against occupation by private parties by pre- 
emption or otherwise. This region, as is well 
known, has been explored during the past _- 
by Professor Harpew and bis party, and it is 
mainly from his representation that the subject 
has been brought before Congress. 

The Senate has just eemees @ bill for the pur- 

in question, and it is presumed the House 
will concur. This reserves a space about sixty 
by fifty miles, embracing the geysers, hot 
springs, mud volcanoes, and other wonderful 
natural curiosities of the region. The policy of 
taking this action at the present time has been 
suggested by the fact that the Yosemite, which 
was also reserved by Congress for a pubiic park, 
and yo in trust of the State of California, 
has its best portion pre-empted by some 
settlers, who are now before Congress to secure 
the amount of their selection. 

It is proposed to place the Yellow Stone res- 
ervation under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, who is to have exclusive control, 
and who is as 5 ily as possible to make such 

lations take such steps as may be re- 
quired to protect the public property. He is 
also authorized to t leases for building ya 
es for terms not exceeding ten years, and to 
nclude in the grant such | parcels of ground 
as may be necessary to accommodate visitors at 
these places. The funds derived by the United 
States from the of such leases are to be 
ex ed in the m ent of the property 
and the construction of roads and bridle-paths. 
The destruction of game on the reservation is 
positively forbidden. 

From experiments prosecuted by Dr. Jzan- 
NBL it would appear that food, both animal and 
vegetable, cooked at 200° F. is more nutritious 
and of better flavor than that boiled at 212° F. 
the usual boiling-point of water at the level of 
the sea. The experience of cooking at different 
altitudes on elevated mountains corroborates 
this indication, as does also the working of the 
so-called Norwegian cooking apparatus. 


As is well known to his correspondents, Mr. 
Darwin has been en for some time past in 
endeavoring to ascertain whether the movements 
of the muscles used to express emotions amo 
civilized nations are em 
cumstances by the different savage tribes, as 
also to what extent such movements are shared 
by the brutes, sach as monkeys, dogs, etc. The 
question, too, whether the use of the right hand 
in preference to the left is common to all na- 
tions has also occupied Mr. Darwin's attention. 
Inquiries of travelers among the North Ameri- 
can Indians have resulted in showing that the 
right hand is used b them generally jast as 
among civilized people, and, eed, that left- 
handed pa are‘ooked upon as possessed of 
some evil spirit, and are as much contemned as 
if they were deformed. 


A gratifying tribute to the excellence of the 
American medical faculty is paid in a recent 
number of the Medical Times and Gasetie, in 
which it is stated, as an illustration of the thor- 
oughness of the inquiries prosecuted in this 
English ia text-books avail- 

or use in the language are Ameri- 
can in their origin. 


Uriag A. Borpewn, of Boston, has 4 ted 
with the Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia, the 
sum of one thousand dollars, to be awarded as 
a premium to any resident of North America 
who shall determine by experiment whether all 
rays of ligt, and other physical rays, are or 
are not transmitted with the same velocity. 
The conditions of the premium limit the ap- 

licants to those living north of the southera 

undary of Mexico, and including the West 
India Islands. Applications must be made be- 
fore the Ist of January, 1873, at which time the 
Judges, appointed by the Franklin Institute, 
shall examine the memoirs and decide whether 
any one is entitled to the premium. 


The return of Professor C. F. Hartt, of Itha- 
ca, from his late expedition to Brazil, has been 
already announced in elk and we are 

lad to learn that he suacc in making many 
mportant discoveries in natural history and the 

graphy of the country, and especially the 

fanguages of the mative tribes. By his research- 
es in this latter direction he has already become 
quite an authority, and, we presume, will before 
long begin to publish his linguistic results. In 
the course of his expedition Professor Hartt 
took occasion to examine the great Kjoekken- 
moedding, near Santarem, referred to by various 
travelers, which, however, yicided him only a 
few fragments of coarse pottery and a few bones. 
He was very fortunate in the copectanite of ex- 
cavating the elites of a number of Indian v 
on the of the biuffs oe the 
and the Tapajes, in the angie e by the two 
rivers. Here he found an immense quantity 
of broken pottery, often highly ornamented— 
idols, stone implements, ete., probably derived 
from the Tapajos, now extinct as a tribe, or 
merged into the mixed Indian population of the 
Amazon. 

In an ancient burial-place on the Tapajos he 
dug up a number of burial-pots; none, however, 
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containing complete skeletons. An examination 
of the mounds of the island of Marajo was to be 
made by some of his associates who remained 
behind. 

Mr. HowortsH calls attention to certain 
changes in the surface of the globe, affecting 
the ancient ethnography, and endeavors to 
show that, at the present time, the area of 
upheaval in the northern hemisphere is con- 
fined to the land bordering the polar sea and 
to the pojar sea itself; also that the upheaval is 
perfectly continuous all round the earth, and is 

reatest near the pole, gradually diminishing un- 
il it disappears about the 57th parallel, and lead- 
ing to the conclusion that the focus of upheaval 
is the pole itself. This suggestion is supported 
by citations of various authors as to the differ- 
ence in the distribution of land and water in the 
northern countries at an early period and at the 
present time, illustrations being drawn from va- 
rious parts of Scandinavia, Spitzbergen, North- 
ern Siberia, ete. In Spitzbergen and the polar 
sea of Siberia it is said that the water has shal- 
lowed 80 fast as to have excluded the right whale, 
which formerly was known to abound there; 
and the occurrence of skeletons of whales high 
up on the northern shores, of species of shells on 
considerable elevations similar to those of the 
adjacent waters, still retaining their color, and 
many other arguments, are brought forward to 
prove the probability of the suggestion. 


Ornithologists will be glad to learn that Mr. 
E. L. Layarp has been recently appointed Brit- 
ish consul at Para, in Brazil. Tile geationen 
is well known for the services he has rendered 
to science in his investigations of the fauna of 
Ceylon and South Africa, and the valuable mem- 
oirs published by him upon the birds of those 
regions. It is not improbable that he may de- 
vote himself to a similar enterprise in Brazil, 
which will, without doubt, be of much value, 


The Copley Medal, one of the highest prizes 
within the gift of the Royal Society of London, 
has lately been adjudged to Professor Jriics 
Rosert Mares, of Heilbronn, as a recognition 
of investigations which embrace some of the 
most profound subjects of philosophy and phys- 
ical science; as, for example, the forces of inor- 
ganic nature, organic movement in connection 
with nutrition, celestial dynamics, the econom- 
ical equivalent of heat, etc. A medal was also 

ted to Dr. Stennovse for important chem- 
cal researches, having special application to the 
arts and to agriculture. 


of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, in Philadelphia, 
in 1868, may tend to throw some light on this 
subject. In this paper, which bears date Octo- 
ber 20, he states that he had just examined speci- 
mens recently caught in the Delaware and off the 
New Jersey coast, and found the stomachs full 
of small fishes from two to four inches in 
length, belonging to the species known as sand- 
lances ( Ammodytes americanus), of which as many 
as thirty were found in a single stomach. 


Efforts have been made in England to organ- 
ize a party to proceed at once to Africa for the 
relief of Dr. Lrvrscstone. This will probably 
be under the charge of Lieutenant Dawsoy, of 
the Royal Navy, and a son of Dr. Livinestone 
will it. was made to 
the British govérnment for funds to defray the 
expense, but these have been refused; and it is 

robable that private subscriptions must be re- 
ied upon by this party. At the latest account 
£5000 had already been pledged. 


The New York State Agricultural Society, at 
its annnal meeting to be held during the present 
winter, —— to discuss especially the sub- 
ject of forestry, and expresses a desire to receive 
communications on the following subjects from 
any one having information to impart, to be ad- 
— to the secretary of the society at Al- 

y: 

1. What proportion of the area of New York is cov- 
ered by forest? & What is the average number of 
acres of timber annually cleared or destroyed? 38. To 
what extent are the forests annually renewed by na- 
ture or by planting? 4 What kinds of timber yield 
the greatest — to the forester? 6. What length of 
time elapees between the planting of the seed and the 
maturity of the tree for f and 6 How lo 
between the planting of the seed and the maturily o 
the tree for fimberf This information is desired for 
every species of forest tree grown in the State, as 
hickory, chestnut, ash, elm, etc. 17. Should trees be 
trimmed or left untrimmed in plantations? If they 
should be trimmed, what is the best method? & Is it 
more by planting or to 
let them grow up a by quete or otherwise ? 
6 Oe management to all the wood from 


+ at once, or to cut only the most val- 
trees, leaving the emailer ones to grow 7? 

The upon the p of ornithology 

du year 1870, by HartTLavs, has just 

been distributed in phiet form in advance 


of its publication in Wizemann's “ Archives of 
Natural History.’’ It is-many yeam since Dr. 
HaRTLacs commenced the publication of this 
report, and he has continued it punctually ever 
since, and, with true German thoroughness, has 
made himeelf so entirely master of the current 
literature of the day as to leave but little chance 
for criticism. 


In the January number of Perermann’s Mil- 
we find a long letter from Dr. Bessg.s, 
the chief of the scientific co of the Folaris, 
dated at Upernavik, August 20, giving the de- 
tails of his experiences up to that time. There 
is nothing of moment in it beyond that which 
we have already presented to our readers, as it 
simply reiterates the anticipations of success, 
and gives some particulars in regard to advent- 
ures by the way. 


The Brazilian steamer to New York brings ad- 
vices of the safe arrival at Pernambuco of the 
steamer Hassler, with Professor AGaseiz and 
They were to leave for Rio Janeiro, 
n company with the Ticonderoga, on the 
16th of January. As there are several gentle- 
men on board who have undertaken to supply 
information in regard to the movements of the 
vessel, we shall doubtless before long have full 
accounts of the progress made up to the date 


mentioned; although in regurd to the subject 
of deep-sea soundings and supposed discoveries 
connected therewith we must probably wait, for 
correct details, for the official report to be made 
by Count PourTaLss direct to the Superintend- 
ent of the Coast Survey. 


As the period of the transit of Venus in 1874 
approaches, astronomers both at home and 
abroad are becoming more and more active in 
their preparations ; and the American committee 
on this subject, it is understood, has already de- 
cided in considerable part upon the stations to 
be occupied. Of the result of their conclusions 
we hope ive an account before long to our 
readers. In Russia the committee, under Pro- 


fessor STRUVE, proposes the establishment of a | 


chain of observers, at positions 100 miles apart, 
along the region comprised*between Kamschut- 
ka and the Black Seca. The German,committee 
has decided on recommending the organization 
of four stations for heliometric observations of 
the planet during its transit, one of them in Ja- 
pan or China, and the others probably at Mauri- 
tius, Kerguelen, and Auckland islands; and 
three of these, with the addition of a fourth sta- 
tion in Persia between Muscat and Teheran, 
will be equipped for photographic observations 
also. The French, before the war, suggested 
that stations be established at St. Paul Ieland, 
New Amsterdam, Yokohama, Tahiti, Nouméa, 
Muscat, and Suez. How far this programme 
will be carried out under the changed circum- 
etances of that country remainsto beseen. The 
British preparations are said to be very far ad- 
vanced, owing to the interest taken in the matter 
by the Astronomer Royal. The stations proposed 
by England are five in number—Woahoo, Ker- 
and Rodriguez islands, Auckland, New 
ealand, and Alexandria. 


—_ 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


* Loox here, stranger, that’s my wife you are dancing 
with.” “Weill, what of it?” said Rackeneack. “Why, 
this: you dance with her again, and I'll blow the top 
of your head off.” ‘Now look here,” said Racken- 
sack, coolly, *“* do you see that umbrella setting there 7” 
“Well, s’pose 1 do?” “Weil, you handle that um- 
brella, you touch that umbrella, you even look at that 
umbrella, and I'll ram it down your throat—and tien 
IU epread 


Tuz Woman's Civs—The broomstick. 
Whr 


y are birds melenchely in the mornings 7—Be- 
cause their lite bills are all over dew. 


said he did not come to this country 


An Irishman 
for want. He had abundance of that at home. 


Ports or Durreaence.—l. Between parsons and 
pouitry —the one is clerical, the others lay. 2. Be- 
tween a very old hat and Chiselhurst—one has the nap 
wholly off, the other the Nap poe ye (Napoleon). 
3. Between the same hat a t in a spider's web 
—the one is a napless hat, the other a hapless 
gnat. 

Calino got up the other night and fumbled round for 
the match-box in vain. “Oh,” he cried, “if I could 
only get a match to find the box!” 


“Thomas.” said a father to hie son, “don't let that 
girl make a fool of you. Lookeharp. Remember the 
that ‘ Love is blind.’” “Oh, that adage won't 
wash,” said Tom: “talk abont love's being bDiind! 
why, I see ten times as mach in that girl as you do!” 


Nors ror Dazwrx.—In time the malberry-tree be- 
comes a silk gown—and a gown becomes a woman. 


Tas ro wa1ce REFERENCE [8 MOST FEEQUENTLY 
mapE— Whe pocket-book. 

A Yale Freshman writes home: “ Went to recitation 
first time Tuesday, amd on the way caught up with a 
young fellow who, in answer to my inquiry, said he 
was going to the same recitation | waa. It seemed 

neer that ao 7eaee a boy could have entered college. 
Hie asked me if I had looked at my lesson, and I said 
no, with a laugh. He laughéd too. When the reci- 
tation I noticed that the same fellow was con- 


ducting it.” 7 


In painting marine views is it not best to use water- 
colors ? 


What fruit is the most visionary ?—The apple of the 
eye. 


Dr. Abernethy rarely met his match, but on one oc- 
casion he fairly owned he had. He was sent for by an 
innkeeper who had quarreled with hie wife, who had 
acasved hie face with her naile, so that the poor man 
was bleeding and much disfigured. Abernethy thoaght 
this an opportunity not to be loet for admonishing the 
offender, and said: “*‘ Madam, are you not ashamed of 

oureelf to treat your husband thus—the husband who 

the head of all—your head, madam, in fact 7" * Weil, 

doctor,” fiercely returned the virago, ** may | not scratch 
my own head 7” 


A Revotvss—The earth. 


How a man hates to be seen sitting down on a slip- 
pery sidewalk ! 


A little Danbu when asked by her mother 
about suspicious little bites in the sides of a dozen 
choice apples, answered, ** Pe mamma, they may 
have been frost-bitten, it was so cold last night.” The 
mother retreated. 


Opelika, Alabama, has created a sensation by the 
new leap-year mode of eating philo in that 
lace, as reported by the local editor of the Locomotire. 
Khe the almond between her teeth, 


young lad 
and yoang yendleman bites it off. 


Tt is said that the t of a match will frighten a 
wolf, but a lo sometimes fails to keep the 
wolf from the door. ae 


A candid old bachelor says,‘ After ol, women’s 
in world ; it's a perfect 


“ My dear Sir, I will pay you in time—and since time 
is moncy, the longer you wait the surer you are of 
your pay.” oS 


Tusz “ Pactrio Marns”"—Quiet husbands. 


The steamer Fanny was coming down the Upper 
Mississippi, loaded with a pen As she was going 
over a shoal place the pilot gave the signal to heave 
the } only man forward was a green Irishman. 
“Why don’t you heave the lead?” ‘ it the lead, 

our honor? Where to?” “Overboard, you bilock- 
ead!” The Irishman enatched up one of the pigs of 
lead and threw it overboard; the mate, in endeavoring 
to prevent, him, lost bie balance and feil into the river. 
The captain, rmniug to the deck, asked, “* Why don't 
ou heave the lead and sing out how mach water there 

7” “The lead wheaved, your honor, and the mate's 

gone down to see how mach water there is.” 


| 
| | 
The natare of the food of the shad has long Be 
been a problem, as, when —s rivers in the oo 
their stomachs are generally found en- 
A commuopieation Professor 
| 
— 
—_ 
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VIEWS IN THE CATACOMBS AT ROME.—{See Page 193.] 
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IDOLATRY AT ROME. 
THE BAMBINO AT THE ARA CLI. 


Ose of the most startling of the lingering 
idolatries of Europe is the adoration of the Bam- 
hino at Rome. It has the flavor of some old Sa- 
bine or Latin superstition, and seems to have in- 
grafted itself upon Christianity from the earliest 
and rudest forms of the pagan faith. ‘The Bam- 


candles and censers, and mitred bishops, bow 
abjectly before the image, and twice taking it 
from amidst the magi and the shepherds, bear it 
in a solemn procession thiough the crowd to 
present it to the faithful people. 

Rustics from the Campagna and the ignorant 
populace of the city imitate the priests in adoring 
the graven image. ‘Ihe Romish Church has es- 


_ tablished the worship of the Bambino; pope and 


* 
ANS 
\ 


bino is an infant Christ wrapped in swaddling- | 


clothes. On Epiphany-eve it is exhibited in the 
Church of Ara Ceeli in a kind of puppet-show. 
The image is covered with gems; the shepherds, 
kings, and magi are represented in little figures 
adoring it; a vast crowd, chiefly from the country, 
fills the church to witness the spectacle ; mothers 
bring their infants to gaze on the glittering idol ; 
solemn monks and papal priests, acolytes with 


THE BAMBINO IN THE-CHURCH OF 


councils lend it their support. The procession 
of monks, priests, and bishops moves with chants 
and swingtpg censers around the shrine of Ara 
Celi. ‘The little crowned doll has become one 
of the favorite idols of Rome. But of all the vir- 
tues of the Bambino its healing powers are most 
prized. It was carved, the priests relate, from 
the wood of Mount Olivet, was painted by St. 
Lv, and must have imbibed the medical pow- 
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ers of the good physician; for the ignorant 
populace are taught to bring their sick to its al- 
tar, pay their fees, and implore its healing virtue. 
‘The Bambino, it is said, receives a larger income 
than any other medical practitioner at Rome. 
Common schools, however, have recently been 
introduced into the papal city, and it is probable 
that the adoration of the pagan doll will cease. 
If Rome is educated, its idols will be cast down. 


- 


~ 


: 

T° 


ARA CCELI, ROME: 


The Bambino must be cut up for kindling-wood, 
and its train of monks and priests he dismissed | 
to seek some more honest means of living. One | 
hope may still remain for the Roman puppet- | 
show. We have native converts to the papal idol- | 
atries among us whose faith is not shaken by the | 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Jantarivs, and 
who, when the Bambino is banished from the | 
Holy City, may escort him ja triamph to New York. 


THE CATACOMBs. 


Ortes the wanderer on the Roman Campagna 
is arrested by a deep pit or chasm in the sandy 
soil; earthquakes, heavy rains, or slow decay 
hae broken an opening into the endless galler- 


_.jes of the Catacombs that run in every direction 


beneath him; the earth is hollowed into a net- 
work of mines, and frightful stories are some- 


ih 


times narrated of travelers who have fallen ov 
strayed into one of these pitfalls and been lost 
and famished in the labyrinth that no one has 
yet ever perfectly explored. Their bones have 
been found mingled with those of the martyrs. 
But to the early Christians these sandy ceme- 
teries were often scenes of safety in moments of 
persecution, and of joyful worship in the early 
vears ef the giamphs of their faith, When the 
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pagan emperors threatened or harassed tie Ro- 
man congregations, tortured them on crosses, or 
flung them to the wild beasts of the Ca.iseum, 
the trembling throng of priests and lishops, 
women and children, who escaped, desrended 
into the gloomy caverns of the Cata*ombs. 
Deep beneath the surface of the Catapagna 
they lived among the dead, and celebrat?d their 
simple worship in caves cut out of the sand. Nor 
even here were they always secure: the Roman 
soldiers sometimes penetrated into their ‘-etreat, 
shed the blood of presbyters and people ‘without 
remorse, and transformed the gloomy ::averns 
a true Inferno. 

But after the fall of paganism the Catacombs 
were looked upon with singular veneration by 
the rejoicing Christians. ‘There they ha, found 
sufety in the time of danger; there te faint 
spark of faith had been kept from utier ex- 
tinction. They now often descended iito the 
mines beneath the Campagna, but no lonjer with 
terror and gloom. ‘They met to celebraté, in the 
chapels of sand, the conquests of thé faith. 
. Christianity ruled the world. But for the 
friendly shelter of the Catacombs it mig:1t long 
ago have been extinguished, at least in‘ Rome. 
‘They made the chapels and the galleries, tl at once 
ran with the blood of the martyrs, resou ‘id with 
shouts of praise. JeROME relates that when he 
was a young student at Rome it was hi usual 
practice on Sundays to wander out on th » Cam- 
pagna, descend into the solemn cemete'y, and 
- meditate amidst the tombs of the saii;ts and 
martyrs. In later ages the Catacombs \yere al- 
most wholly forgotten, until they were s':ddenly 
discovered anew in the sixteenth century: to the 
wonder of all Europe. They were at once explored 
with ardor. Relics of mertyrs and sairzs were 
drawn from them in profi sion and suld in great 
numbers, to the emolument of the papé:| treas- 
ury ; palescholars and gauntand haggarc monks 
wasted their lives in ceaseless wanderings :hrough 
the endless vaults, some intent upon new -discov- 
eries, others hoping to extract from the nscrip- 
tions and rude pictures in the cemeteries 2 proof 
that the first Christians had worshiped | lols or 
adored Mary, Queen of Heaven. ; 

It is scarcely necessary to notice that ‘he lat- 
ter class of explorers found no reward fr their 
toil. ‘The Catacombs are a satisfactory: refuta- 
tion of the papal theories. ‘They are ;alleries 
from three to five feet wide, and perha':s eight 
’ feet high, cut through the tufa and porou,) earth, 
crossing each other at right angles, or c,’ten in- 
terlacing and meeting in various conyc:utions. 
Along the sides shelves or ledges are «ut, one 
above the other, to receive the bodies of the 
dead. Here they were placed. embalmid with 
spices and wrapped in fine linen. A: marble 
slab was then placed over the opening, 03) which 
was sometimes traced the name, the age, and 
the date of the burial. Larger crypts 0. tombs 
are sometimes prepared for bishops or famous 
martyrs. Still loftier and more extensiy2 exca- 
vations are found, at intervals, often co‘nmuni- 
cating by an opening or shaft with the ai) above, 
which are supposed to have been chapel; where 
the faithful met to worship. ‘They ari some- 
times adorned with pictures from sacred history 
or emblematic figures—the dove, the fisl:, or the 
sheep and the good-shepherd ; but it is ,robable 
that as the Catacombs were visited, de::orated, 
and enlarged as late as the sixth centuty, even 
these ‘rude decorations are proofs of the.decline 
of religious purity. ‘Two interesting illus‘ rations 
of these burial places are given on page ‘92. 

Countless inscriptions have been copiéd from 
the mouldering slabs, and printed in Dr Rossi's 
costly and laborious volumes. The trave!izr who, 
led by a gaunt, spectral monk, half coveted by a 
coarse brown robe, descends into the Catacombs 
from the Church of St. Sebastian, sees: by the 
faint glare of the torch, something of the’ gloomy 
horrors amidst which the early Christiar;s found 
refuge. On the countless tombs is ustally in- 
scribed ‘* May he rest in peace,” ** In Chvist,” or 
some simple expression of hope. The Jiws had 
their own Catacombs. ‘They, too, off%r their 
touching records.- On one Jewish tomb. is writ- 
ten: ** Marcta, Bona Judwa. Tua in 
Bonis.” (‘* Marcta,a good Jewess. Be t:y sleep 
among the good!”) On the Christian tc’mbs the 
labarum of CoNSTANTINE often appears; Why 
these endless galleries were excavated ‘beneath 
the Campagna seems yet undetermine!l; they 
were probably sand-pits, from whence fhe Ro- 
mans drew materials for building, and v-ere aft- 
erward enlarged and rudely decorated, v:hen the 
Christians began to use them for ceme 2ries or 
for hiding-places. Several ancient cisies are 
surrounded by similar burial grounds hisden be- 
neath the earth. 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 
By CHARLES LEVER. | 
Author of “That Boy of Norcott's,” “ The Bamleighs 
of Bishop's Sir Brooke Fossbro‘)ke,” 
“A Day's Ride,” “One of Them,” 
** Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
WALPOLE ALONE. 


more in his own room, Wa)pole Ye- 
turned to the task of that letter to Nina Kos- 
talergi, of which he had made nigh fift, drafts, 
and not one with which he was satisfied: 

It was not really very easy to do what he wish- 
ed. He desired to seem a warm, raptu ‘ous, im- 
pulsive lover, who had no thought in life—no 
other hope or ambition—than the succé3s of his 
suit. He sought to show that she had s-) enrapt- 
ured and inthralled him that, until she consent- 
ed to share his fortunes, he was a man ut erly lost 
to life and life’s ambitions; and while insinua- 
ting what a tremendous responsibility s:2e would 


> 
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take on herself if she should venture, by a refusal 
of him, to rob the world of those abilities that 
the age could ill spare, he also dimly shadowed 
the natural pride a woman ought to feel in know- 
ing that she was asked to be the partner of such 
a man; and that one for whom destiny in all 
likelihood reserved the highest rewards of public 
life was then, with the full consciousness of what 
he was and what awaited him, ready to share 
that proud eminence with her, as a prince might 
have offered to share his throne. 

In spite of himself, in spite of all he could do, 
it was on this latter part of his letter his pen ran 
most freely. He could condense his raptures, 
he could control in most praiseworthy fashion all 
the extravagances of passion and the imaginative 
joys of love; but, for the life of him, he could 
abate nothing of the triumphant ecstasy that 
must be the feeling of the woman who had 
won him—the passionate delight of her who 
should be his wife, and enter life the chosen 
one of his affection. 

It was wonderful how glibly he could insist on 
this to himself, and, fancying for the moment 
that he was one of the outer world commenting 
on the match, say: ‘* Yes, let people decry the 
Walpole class how they might—they are elegant, 
they are exclusive, they are fastidious, they are 
all that you like to call the spoiled children of 
Fortune in their wit, their brilliancy, and their 
readiness, but they are the only men—the only 
men in the world—who marry—we'll not say for 
‘love,’ for the phrase is vulgar—but who oes f 
to please themselves! ‘This girl had not a shil- 
ling. As to family, all is said when we say she 
was a Greek! Is there not something downright 
chivalrous in marrying such a woman? Is it 
the act of a worldly man?” 

He walked the room, uttering this question to 
himself over and over. Not exactly that he 
thought disparagingly of worldliness and mate- 
rial advantages, but he had lashed himself into a 
false enthusiasm as to qualities which he thought 
had some special worshipers of their own, and 
whose good opinion might possibly be turned to 

rofit somehow and somewhere, if he only knew 
con and where. It was a monstrous fine thing 
he was about to do; that he felt. Where was 
there another man in his position would take a 
portionless girl and make her his wife? Cadets 
and cornets in light dragoon regiments did these 
things; they liked their ‘‘bit of beauty ;” and 
there was a sort of mock-poetry about these 
creatures that suited that sort of thing; but 
for a man who wrote his letters from Brookes's, 
and whose dinner invitations included all that was 
great in town, to stoop td such an alliance was as 
bold a defiance as one could throw at a world of 
self-secking and conventionality. 

‘*'That Emperor of the French did it,” cried 
he. ‘*I cin not recall to my mind another. Ile 
did the very same thing I am goingtodo. ‘To 
be sure he had the ‘pull on me’ in one point. 


As he imself, ‘J am a parvenu.’ Now, J 
can not go that far! I must justify my act on 
other grounds, as I hope I can do,” cried he, 


after a pause; while, with head erect and swell- 
ing chest, he’ went on: “I felt within me the 
place I vet should occupy. I knew—ay, knew 
—the prize that awaited me, and I asked myself, 
* Do you see in any capital of Europe one woman 
with whom you would like to share this fortune ? 
Is there one sufficiently gifted and graceful to 
make her elevation seem a natural and fitting 
promotion, and herself appear the appropriate 
occupant of the station ?’ 

**She is wonderfully beautiful: there is no 
doubt of it. Such beauty as they have never 
seen here in their lives! Fanciful extravagances 
in dress and atrocious hair-dressing can not dis- 
figure her; and by Jove! she has tried both. And 
one has only to imagine that woman dressed and 
‘ coifféed’ as she might be, to conceive such a 
triumph as London has not witnessed for the cen- 
tury!- And I do long for such a triumph. If 
my lord would only invite us here, were it but 
for a week! We should be asked to Goreham 
and the Bexsmiths’. My lady never omits to 
invite a great beauty. It’s Aer way to prote-t 
that she is still handsome, and not at all jealous. 
How are we to get ‘asked’ to Bruton Street?” 
asked he over and over, as though the sounds 
must secure the answer. ‘f Maude wil! never 
permit it. The unlucky picture has settled that 
poiut. Maude will not suffer her to cross the 
threshold! But for the portrait I could bespeak 
my cousin’s favor and indulgence for a somewhat 
countrified young girl, dowdy and awkward. I 
could plead for her good looks in that ad miseri- 
cordiam fashion that disarms jealousy, and enlists 
her generosity for a humble connection she need 
never see more of! If I could only persuade 
Maude that I had done an indiscretion, and that 
I knew it, I should be sure of her friendship. 
Once make her believe that I have gone clean 
head over heels into a mésalliance, and our honey- 
moon here is assured. I wish I had not torment- 
ed her about Atlee. I wish with all my heart I 
had kept my impertinences to myself, and gone 
no further than certain dark hints about what I 
could say if I were to be evil-minded. What 
rare wisdom it is not to fire away one’s last car- 
tridge! I suppose it is too late now. She'll not 
forgive me that disparagement before my uncle 
—that is, if there be any thing between herself 
and Atlee, a point which a few minutes will settle 
when I see them together. It would not be very 
difficult to make Atlee regard me as his friend, 
and as one ready to aid him in this same ambi- 
tion. . Of course he is prepared to see in me the 
enemy of all his plans. What would he not give, 
or say, or do to find me his aider and abettor? 
Shrewd tactician as the fellow is, he will know 
all the value of having an accomplice within the 
fortress ; and it would be exactly from a man like 
myself he might be disposed to expect the most 
resolute opposition.” 

He thought for a long time over this. He 
turned it over and over in his mind, canvassing 


all the various benefits any line of action might 
promise, and starting every doubt or objection 
he could imagine. Nor was the thought ex- 
traneous to his calculations that in forwarding 
Atlee’s suit to Maude he was exacting the heavi- 
est *‘ vendetta” for her refusal of himself. 

**'There is not a woman in Europe,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ less fitted to encouuter small means 
and a small station—to live a life of petty econ- 
omies, and be the daily associate of a snob! 

** What the fellow may become at the end of 
the race, what places he may win after years of 
toil and jobbery, I neither know nor care! She 
will be an old woman by that time, and will have 
had space enough in the interval to mourn over 
her rejection of me. I shall be a minister, not 
impossibly at some court of the Continent. At- 
lee, to say the best, an Under-Secretary of State 
for something, or a Poor Law or Education 
Chief. ‘There will be just enough of disparity in 
our stations to fill her woman's heart with bitter- 
ness—the bitterness of having backed the wrong 
mun! 

‘** The unavailing regrets that beset us for not 
having taken the left-hand road in life instead of 
the right are our chief mental resources after 
forty, and they tell me that we men only know 
half the poignancy of these miserable recollec- 
tions. Women have a special adaptiveness for 
1 kind of torture—would seem actually to rev- 

in it.” 

He turned once more to his desk and to the 
letter. Somehow he could make nothing of it. 
All the dangers that he desired to aveid so cramp- 
ed his ingenuity that he could say little beyond 
platitudes; and he thought with terror of her 
who was to read them. ‘Ihe scornful contempt 
with which she would treat such a Ictter was all 
before him, and he snatched up the paper and 
tore it in pieces. 

** It must not be done by writing,” cried he at 
last. ‘* Who is to guess for which of the fifty 
moods of such a woman a man’s letter is to be 
composed ? What you could say now you dared 
not have written half an hour ago. What would 
have gone far to gain her love yesterday, to-day 
will show you the door! It is only by consum- 
mate address and skill she can be approachied at 
all, and, without her look and bearing, the intlec- 
tions of her voice, her gestures, her ‘ pose,’ to 
guide you, it would be utter rashness to risk her 
humor.” 

He suddenly bethought himself at this mo- 
ment that he had many things to do in Ireland 
ere he left England. He had trudesmen’s bills 
to settle, and ‘‘ traps” to be got rid of. ‘* Traps” 
included furniture and books, and horses and 
horse-gear—details which at first he had hoped 
his friend Lockwood would have taken off his 
hands; but Lockwood had only written him 
word that a Jew broker from Liverpool would 
give him forty pounds for his house effects, and 
as for the ** screws,” there was nothing but an 
auction. 

Most of as have known at some period or oth- 
er of our lives what it is to suffer from the pain- 
ful disparagement our chattels undergo when 
they become objects of sale; but no adverse crit- 
icism of your bed or your book-case, your etto- 
man or your arm-chuir, can approach the serwe 
of pain inflicted by the impertinent comments on 
your horse. Every imputed blemish is a distinct 
personality, and you reject the insinuated spavin 
or the suggested splint as imputations on your 
honor as a gentleman. In fact, you are pushed 
into the pleasant dilemma of either being igno- 
rant as to the defects of vour beast, or willfully 
bent on an act of palpable dishonesty. When 
we remember that every confession a man makes 
of his unacquaintance with matters ‘‘ horsey” is, 
in English acceptance, a count in the indictment 
against his claim to be thought a gentleman, it 
is not surprising that there will be men more 
ready to hazard their characters than their con- 
nvisseurship. 

**]'ll go over myself to Ireland,” said he at 
last; ‘‘ and a week will do every thing.” 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE. 


Lockwoop was seated at his fireside in his 
quarters, the Upper Castle Yard, when Walpole 
burst in upon him unexpectedly. 

‘What! you here?” cried the major. 
‘* Have you the courage to face Ireland again ?” 

** I sce nothing that should prevent my com- 
ing here. Ireland certainly’can not pretend to 
lay a grievance to my ‘~ 

‘**Maybenot. I don’t understand these things. 
I only know what people say in the clubs and 
laugh over at dinner-tables.” 

‘**IT can not affect to be very sensitive as to 
these Celtic criticisms, and I shall not ask you 
to recall them.” 

** They say that Danesbury got kicked out all 
for your blunders!” 

** Do the, ?” said Walpole, innocently. 

“Yes; and they declare that if old Daney 
wasn't the most loyal fellow breathing, he’d have 
thrown you over, and owned that the whole mess 
was of your own brewing, and that he had noth- 
ing to do with it.” 

** Do they, indeed, say that ?” 

“That's not half of it, for they have a story 
about a woman—some woman you met down at 
Kilgobbin—who made you sing rebel songs and 
take a Fenian pledge, and give your word of 
honor that Dopogan should be let escape,” 

** Ts that all ?” 

** Isn't it enough ? A man must be a glutton 
el tomfoolery if he could not be satisfied with 
that.” 


. ‘Perhaps you never heard that the chief of 
the Cabinet took a very different view of my 
Irish policy.” 

“Irish policy?” cried the other, with lifted 
eyebrows, 
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**T said Irish policy, and repeat the words, 
Whatever line of political action tends to bring 
legislation into more perfect harmony with the 
instincts and impulses of a very peculiar people, 
it is no presumption to call a policy.” 

**With all my heart. Do you mean to deal 
with that old Liverpool rascal for the furni- 
ture ?” 

** His offer is almost an insult.” 

*“* Well, you'll be gratified to know he retracts 
it. He says now hell only give £35! And as 
for the screws, Bobbidge, of the Carbineers, will 
take them both for £50.” 

** Why, Lightfoot alone is worth the money !” 

** Minus the sand-crack.” 

**T deny the sand-crack, She was pricked in 
the shoeing.” 

“*Of course! I never knew a broken knee 
that wasn't got by striking the manger, nor a 
sand-crack that didn’t come of an awkward 
smith.” 

**What a blessing it would be if all the bad 
— in society could be palliated as pleas- 
antly !” 

**Shall I tell Bobbidge you take his offer? 
He wants an answer at once.” 

**My dear major, don’t you know that tle 
fellow who says that simply means to sav: 
‘Don’t be too sure that I shall not change my 
— Look out that you take the ball at the 

op! 

** Lucky if it hops at all.” 

**Is that your experience of life?” said Wal- 
pole, inquiringlv. 

**It is one of them. Will you take £50 for 
the screws ?” 

** Yes; and as much more for the break and 
the dog-cart. I want every rap I can scrape 
together, Harry. I'm going out to Guatemala.” 

**T heard that.” 

** Infernal place; at least, I believe, in climate 
— reptiles — fevers — assassination —it stauds 
without a rival.” 

**So they tell me.” 

**It was the only thing vacant; and they 
rather affected a difficulty about giving it.” 

**So they do when they send a man to the 
Gold Coast; and they tell the newspapers to 
say what a lucky dog he is.” | ° 

**I can stand all that. What really kills me 
is giving a man the C.B. when he is just booked 
for some home of yellow fever.” 

“They do that too,” gravely observed the 
other, who was beginning to feel the pace of the 
conversation rather too fast for him. ‘* Don't 
you smoke ?” 

**I'm rather redacing myself to half batta in 
tobacco. I've thoughts of marrying.” 

** Don’t do that.” 

“Why? It’s not wrong.” 

**No, perhaps not; but it’s stupid.” 

**Come now, old fellow, life out there in the 
tropics is not so jolly all alone. Alligators are 
interesting creatures, and cheetahs are pretty 
pets; but a man wants a little companionship of 
a more tender kind: and a nice girl who would 
link her fortunes with one’s own, and help one 
throngh the sultry hours, is no bad thing.” 

nice girl wouldn't go there.” 

**]’m not so sure of that. With your great 
knowledge of life, you must know that there las 
been a glut in ‘the nice-girl’ market these years 
back. Prime lots are sold for a song occasion- 
ally, and first-rate samples sent as far as Calcut- 
ta. The truth is, the fellow who looks like a 
real buyer may have the pick of the fair, as they 
call it here.” 

**So he ought,” growled out the major. 

**The speech is not a gallant one. You are 
scarcely complimentary to the ladies, Lock- 
wood ” 


**It was you who talked of a woman like a 
cow or a sack of corn, not I.” 

‘**T employed an illustration to answer one of 
your own arguments.” 

**Who is she to be?” bluntly asked the 
major. 

** I'll tell you whom I mean to ask, for I have 
not put the question yet.” 

A long, fine whistle expressed the other's 
astonishment. ‘‘ And are you sure she'll say 
yes 

" 7 have no other assurance than the convic- 
tion that a woman might do worse.” 

‘*Humph! perhaps she might. I'm not quite 
certain; but who is she to be ?” 

** Do you remember a visit we made together 
to a certain Kilgobbin Castle ?” 

“To be sure Ido. A rum old ruin it was.” 

** Do you remember two young ladies we met 
there?” 

Are you going to marry both of 


‘*My intention is to propose to one, and I 
imagine I need not tell you which ?” 

** Naturally, the Irish girl. She saved your 
life—” 

‘* Pray let me undeceive you in a double er- 
ror. It is not the Irish girl; nor did she save 
my life.” 

‘* Perhaps not; but she risked her own to save 

urs. You said so yourself at the time.” 

‘¢ We'll not discuss the point now. I hope I 
feel duly grateful for the young lady's heroism, 
thongh it is not exactly my intention to record 
my gratitude in a special license.” 

‘* A very equivocal sort of repayment,” grum- 
bled out Lockwood. 

‘You are epigrammatic this evening, major.” 

**So, then, it’s the Greek you mean to mar- 
rv?” 

" **It is the Greek I mean to ask.” 

‘‘All right. I hope shell take you. I think, 
on the whole, vou suit each other. If I were at 
all disposed to that sort of bondage, I don’t know 
a girl I’d rather risk the road with than the Irish 
cousin, Miss Kearney.” 

‘*She is very pretty, exceedingly obliging and 
has most winning manners.” 


| 
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‘* She is good-tempered, and she is natural— 
he two best things a woman can be.” 

‘* Why not come down along with me and try 
your luck ?” 

** When do you go?” 

‘* By the 10.30 train to-morrow. I shall ar- 
rive at Moate by four o'clock, and reach the Cas- 
tle to dinner.” 

‘* They expect you?” 

‘Only so far that I have telegraphed a line to 
say I'm going down to bid ‘ good-by’ beture I 
sail for Guatemala. I don’t suspect they know 
where that is, but it’s enough when they under- 
stand it is far away.” 

I'l) go with you.” 

** Will you really ?” 

‘‘T will. I'll not say on such an errand as 
your own, because that requires a second thought 
or two; but I'll reconnoitre, Master Cecil—I1'll 
reconnovitre,” 

‘+ | suppose you know there is no money.” 

‘*] should think money most unlikely in such 
a quarter, and it’s better she should have none 
than a small fortune. I'm an old whist-player, 
and when I play dummy there’s nothing I hate 
more than to see two or three small trumps in 
my partner's hand.” 

‘*[ imagine you'll not be distressed in that 
way here.” 

‘* I've got enough to come through with—that 
is, the thing can be done if there be no extrava- 
gances.” 

‘* Does one want for more ?” cried Walpole, 
theatrically. 

‘**[ don't know that. If it were only ask and 
have, I should like to be tempted.” 

‘*T have no such ambition. I firmly believe 
that the moderate limits a man sets to his daily 
wants constitate the real liberty of his intellect 
and his intellectual nature.” 

‘* Perhaps I've no intellectual nature, then,” 
growled out Lockwood, ‘‘ for I know how I 
should like to spend fifteen thousand a year. I[ 
suppose I shall have to live on as many han- 
dreds.” 

can be done.” 

‘* Perhaps it may. Have another weed ?” 

‘*No. I told you already I have begun a to- 
bacco reformation.” 

** Does she object to the pipe?” 

**I can not tell you. The fact is, Lockwood, 
my future and its fortunes are just as uncertain 
as yourown. ‘This day week will probably have 
decided the destiny of each of us.” 

‘*'To our success, then!” cried the major, fill- 
jng both their glasses. 

'. ** To our success!” said Walpole, as he drain- 
ed his, and placed it upside down on the table. 


— 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
AT KILGOBBIN CASTLE. 


Tue ‘‘ Blae Goat” at Moate was destined once 
more to receive the same travelers whom we pre- 
sented to our readers at a very early stage of this 
history. 

‘‘Not much change here,” cried Lockwood, 
as he strode into the little sitting-room and sat 
down. ‘I miss the old fellow's picture, that’s 
all.” 

‘* Ah, by-the-way,” said Walpole to the land- 
lord, ‘‘ you had my lord Kilgobbin’s portrait up 
there the last time I came through here.” 

‘*Yes indeed, Sir,’ said the man, smooth- 
ing down his hair and looking apologetically. 
‘*But the Goats and my lord, who was the 
Buck Goat, got into a little disagreement, and 
they sent away his picture, and his lordship 
retired from the club, and—and—that was the 
way of it.” 

‘* A heavy blow to your town, I take it,” said 
the major, as — out his beer. 

‘*Well, indeed, your honor, I won't say it 
was. You see, Sir, times is changed in Ireland. 
We don't care as much as we used about the 
‘neighboring gentry,’ as they called thetn once ; 
and as for the lord there, he doesn’t spend a 
hundred a year in Moate.” . 

** How is that?” 

‘They get what they want by rail from: Dub- 
lin, your honor, and he might as well not be here 
at all.” 

‘*Can we have a car to carry us over to the 
Castle ?” asked Walpole, who did not care to hear 
more of local grievances. 

‘‘Sare, isn't my lord's car waiting for you 
since two o'clock!” said the host, spitefully, for 
he was not conciliated by a courtesy that was to 
lose him a fifteen-shilling fare. ‘* Not that there's 
much of a horse between the shafts, or that old 
Daly himself is an elegant coachman,”’ continued 
the host; ‘‘but they're ready in the yard when 
you want them.” 

" "The travelers had no reason to delay them in 
their present quarters, and, taking their places on 
the car, set out for the Castle. 

‘I scarcely thought when I last drove this 
road,” said Walpole, ** that the next time I was 
to come should be on such an errand as my pres- 
ent one.” 

‘* Humph!” e the other. ‘‘ Our no- 
ble relative that is to be does not shine in, equi- 
page. That beast is dead lame.” 

‘* If we had our deserts, Lockwood, we should 
be drawn by a team of doves, with the god Cu- 
pid on the box.” 

‘‘I'd rather have two posters and a yellow 
post-chaise.”” 

A drizzling rain that now began to fall inter- 
rupted all conversation, and each sunk back into 
his own thoughts for the rest of the way. 


Lord Kilgobbin, with his daughter at his | 


side, watched the car from the terrace of the 
Castle as it slowly wound its way along the bog 
road. 

‘¢ As well as I can see, Kate, there is a man on 
each side of the car,” said Kearney, as he hand- 
ed his field-glass to his daughter. 


‘* Yes, papa, I see there are two travelers.” 

** And I don’t well know why there should be 
even one! “There was no such great friendship 
between us that he need come all this way to bid 
us good-by.” 

‘** Considering the mishap that befell him here, 
it is a mark of good feeling to desire to see us all 
once more—don’t you think so?” 

‘* Maybe so,” muttered he, drearily. ‘‘ At 
all events, it’s not a pleasant house hes coming 
to. Young O'Shea there up stairs, just out of a 
fever; and old Miss Betty, that may arrive any 
moment.” 

‘* There's no question of that. She says it 
would be ten days or a fortnight before she is 
equal to the journey.” 

‘** Heaven grant it!—hem—I mean that she'll 
be strong enough for it by that time. At all 
events, if it is the same as to our fine friend Mr. 
Walpole, I wish he'd have taken his leave of us 
in a letter.” 

‘* It is something bew, papa, to see you so in- 
hospitable.” | 

‘*But I am not inhospitable, Kitty. Show 
me the good fellow that would like to pass an 
evening with me and think me good company, 
and he shall have the best saddle of mutton 
and the raciest bottle of claret in the house. 
But it’s only mock-hospitality to be entertain- 
ing the man that only comes out of courtesy, 
and just stays as long as good manners oblige 
him.” 

‘* I do not know that I should undervalue po- 
liteness, especially when it takes the shape of 
recognition.” 

** Well, be it so,” sighed he, almost drearily. 
‘* If the young gentleman is to warmly attached 
to us all that he can not tear himself away till he 
has embraced us, I suppose there's no help for it. 
Where is Nina?” 

** She was reading to Gorman when I saw her. 
She had just relieved Dick, who has gone out 
for a walk.” 

‘‘A jolly house for a visitor to come to!” 
cried he, sarcastically. 

‘“*We are not very gay or lively, it is true, 
papa; but it is not unlikely that the spirit in 
which our guest comes here will not need much 
jollity.” 

‘*T don't take it as a kindness for a man to 
bring me his depression and his low spirits. 
I've always more of my own than I know what 
to do with. Two sorrows never made a joy, 
Kitty.” 
~ * There! they are lighting the lamps,” cried 
she, suddenly. ‘I don't :bink they can be more 
than three miles away.” 

‘*Have you rooms ready, if there be two 
coming 

‘* Yes, papa, Mr. Walpole will have his old 
quarters; and the stag room is in readmess, if 
there be another guest.” 

** I'd like to have a house as big as the royal 
barracks, and every room of it occupied!” cried 
Kearney; with a mellow ring in his voice. 
They talk of society and pleasant company ; 
but for real enjoyment there’s nothing to com- 
pare with what a man has under his own roof! 
No claret ever tastes so good as the decanter he 
circulates himself. I was low enough half an 
hour ago, and now the mere thought of a couple 
of fellows to dine with me cheers me up and 
warms my heart! I'll give them the green seal, 
Kitty; and I don’t know that there's another 
house in the county could put a bottle of '46 
claret before them.” 

**So you shall, papa. I'll go to the cellar 
myself and fetch it.” 

Kearney hastened to make the moderate toilet 
he called dressing for dinner, and was only fin- 
ished when his old servant informed him that 
two gentlemen had arrived and gone up to their 
rooms. 

“*I wish it was two dozen had come,” said 
Kearney, as he descended to the drawing-room. 

**It is Major Lockwood, papa,” cried Kate, 
entering and drawing him into a window recess ; 
**the Major Lockwood that was here before has 
come with Mr. Walpole. I met him in the hall 
while I had the basket with the wiue in my hand, 
and he was so cordial and glad to see me you 
can not think.” 

** He knew that green wax, Kitty. He tasted 
that ‘bin’ when he was here last.” 

‘*Perhaps so; but he certainly seemed over- 
joyed at something.” 

** Let me see,” muttered he: ‘‘ wasn't he the 
big fellow with the long mustaches ?” 

‘* A tall, very good-looking man; dark as a 
Spaniard, and not unlike one.” 

‘*To be sure, to be sure. I remember him 
well. Ile was a capital shot with the pistol, and 
he liked his wine. By-the-way, Nina did not 
take to him.” 

‘*How do you remember that, papa?” said 
she, archly. 

‘* If I don’t mistake, she told me so, or she 
called him a brute, or a savage, or some one of 
those things a man is sure to be when a woman 
discovers he will not be her slave.” 

Nina entering at the moment cut short all re- 
joinder, and Kearney came forward to meet her 
with his hand out. 

‘**Shake out your lower courses, and let me 
look at you,” cried he, as he walked round her 
admiringly. ‘‘ Upon my oath, it’s more beauti- 
fy than ever you are! I can guess what a fate 
is reserved fur those dandies from Dublin.” 

** Do you like my dress, Sir? Is it becom- 
ing ?” asked she. 

** Becoming it is; but I'm not sure whether I 
like it.” 

** And how is that, Sir?” 

**] dent see how, with all that floating gauze 
and swelling lace, @ man is to get an arm round 
you at all—" 

** I can not perceive the necessity, Sir ;" and the 
insolent toss of her head, more forcibly even than 
her words, resented such a possibility. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Passinc down Fulton Street the other day, we were 
made conscious that the banana season had fully 
come. A cargo had doubtless just arrived; for at 
every corner was a stand laden with the luscious fruit, 
and in the market great red and golden clusters 
crowned every fruit stall. The judicious dealers had 
made a discriminating separation, based on prior ex- 
perience—evidently having calculated to an hour how 
long certain bananas would be suitable to offer for 
sale. The prices ranged from one cent upward, the 
penny banana being usually a dilapidated specimen, 
often having ita skin removed and its best side ex- 
posed to the possible customer. Sometimes a very 
good banana of moderate size can be bought for three 
cents, an excellent one for five cents, while the lar- 
ger ones bring eight and ten cents; and they are al- 
ways sold cheaper by the bunch than singly. 

This delicious tropical fruit grows on a tree about 
fifteen or twenty feet in height. The trunk of the 
tree is terminated by a tuft of huge leaves from six 
to ten feet in length, and from the midst of these 
leaves proceeds the peduncle which bears the flov ers 
and fruit. A cluster often contains about a hanc ed 
bananas; and being very productive, easily cultivated, 
agreeable, and nutritious, this fruit is one of the moat 
useful in tropical countries. In the East and West 
Indies it is an important article of diet. It is eaten 
raw, made into bread, roasted, boiled, fried in frit- 
ters, preserved, and dried ; also the tope of the young 
plants are eaten as a delicate vegetable, and the fer- 
mented juice of the trunk becomes an agreeable wine. 
The large leaves are used for thatching, basket-mak- 
ing, and other similar purposes. The growth of the 
banana stalk is very rapid, so that it has been said 
that if you cut the stem off at certain seasons you 
may see the young leaf actually move upward from 
within and grow before your eyes! 


The Austrian embassy in Paria are to have their 
quarters thoroughly renewed. The Count d’Apponyi, 
who is the possessor of an immense fortune, is not 
content, but desires to have every thing new and 
bright and spotless. All the apartments are to be 
hung with the richest\and most 4legant materials, and 
of regilding and upholstering there will be a vast 
amount. Parisian fashionables expect that these 
changes will be followed by a series of entertainments 


of corresponding magnificence. 


The congratulatory addrese on the recovery of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is to be inclosed 
,in a hdndsome oak casket richly ornamented with sil- 
ver, and presented to the Princesse of Wales by the 
clergy and tenantry of Sandringham. 


What a strange infatuation it is which induces boy 
or man to point a pistol at another person in sport! 
Of course it is believed to be unloaded, or, if loaded, 
to be most carefully handled ; yet accidents usually fol- 
low. A few days ago a boy about twelve years old, in 
Newark, New Jersey, was playing with a pistol, which, 
as it did not immediately explode, he concluded was 
not loaded. A lad of his own age was with him, and 
the boy who had the pistol playfully pointed it at him, 
saying, “‘ Don't be afraid, Joc; it ain't loaded.” At 
that instant the pistol exploded, and the contents were 
lodged in the little fellow’s left eye. The injury was 
believed to be fatal 


The Libertad of Rome relates a circumstance which 
recently occurred at the Charch of Santo Lorenzo, in 
Lucina. A young girl presented herself with several 
otbers to receive the Holy Communion, but the priest 
passed her over, and on her observing this to him he 
replied that a certain reason prevented his giving her 
the Communion, but that he would do so in the sacris- 
ty, which he accordingly did. The difficulty lay in 
the fact that the girl wore on her shoulders a silk ker- 
chief of the three national colors. 


An interesting journal is published in Parie under 
the title of La Feuille des Jeunes Naturaliates. Ita ob- 
ject is to become a means of communication between 
French youths who are willing to devote their leisure 
hours to the stady of natural history. The facilities 
for such pursuits are great in France, as almost every 
large school has its own museum, containing speci- 
mens collected and arranged by the boys themselves, 


What agonies must that poet have endured who, 
writing of his love, asserted in his manuscript that he 
“kissed her under the silent stars,” and found the 
compositor had made him declare that he “ kicked her 
under the cellar stairs!” A volume of the typograph- 
ical errors which have been made within the last fifty 
yeare—well-selected specimens, we mean—would be 
highly amusing. 


A maiden of seventy-one summers, living in Illinois, 
having been jilted by a youth of eighty, concluded, in- 
stead of carrying the matter into comrt, to leave it to 
an arbitrator. The value of certain eggs and chickens 
which the octogenarian had eaten up in sundry visits, 
added to the worth of damaged affections, was decided 
to amount to $350. This was catisfactory all around: 
the affair was settled up at once, to the chagrin of the 
lawyers. 


They have tough girls in Maine. In proof of which 
assertion may be mentioned the impromptu exploit 
of a chamber-maid in Bangor. She was shaking a rug 
out of a second-story window when she lost her bal- 
ance, turned a complete somersaalt, and came down 
to the ground with a rush. She immediately jumped 
up, ran into the house, and resumed her work as if 
nothing had happened. 


Two ladies, one a countess, the other a princess, 
once went to Rothschild as beggars—not for them- 
selves, but for a hospital which was to be erected at 
Ischl. Rothschild seemed to approve the undertaking, 
and took his pen to add his name to the list of sub- 
acribers. Pausing a moment, he turned to them and 
asked, “* Excuse me, ladies, is the hospital to be inter- 
confessional ? that is, will patienta be accepted that do 
not belong to the Catholic religion?” The ladies had 
to admit that only Catholic patients would have the 
benefit of the hospital. ‘‘ Then, ladies, I shall not in- 
trude,” said Rothechild, and he laid down the pen. 
They understood him without further comment, and 
departed. 


A bill has been presented in the Legislature at Al- 
bany “to provide tor a pure quality and a just measure 
of gas in the city of New York.” A comforting thing 
will it be for the citizens of the metropolis if this bill 
becomes a law faithfully executed. But, no donbt, it 
will meet with vigprons opposition by all interested 
in the gas monopolies, The bill provides for the ap- 
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pointment of commissioners to inspect the gas, to ea. 
tablish a standard for the illuminating power of it, to 


| arrange for the measurement of the gas supplied, and 


_ for testing the meters of the companies, 


It aleo pm- 


| vides that a dednction shal! be made from the charges 
| for yas when it falls short of the standard determined 


by che commissioners. Also, any gas consumer may 
have the meter through which his gas flows tested by 
the commissioners; and if the meter indicates more 
gas than actually passes through it when tested by the 
standard eatablished, the consumer shall be entitled 
upon their certificate to recover from the company 
who supplied the gas a proper pércentage of the 
amount he may have paid for gas supplied through 
that meter, or to set off the amount against any charge 
for gas supplied to him by the same company. 


Our readers wil] be giad to learn that throngh the in- 
terceasion of American and English echoiars the en- 
tence of the distinguished French author, Elise Re- 
clus, has been changed from exile to a penal colony to 
banishment for life from France, leaving him at liber- 
ty to choose his own place of residence. M. Reclus’s 
great work on “ The Earth” has found thousands of 
readers in this country. Le was one of the moderate 
members of the Parie Commune, but no other effense 
was alleged against him. 


The sea is said to be rapidly encroaching on Tybee 
Island, Georgia, famed during the war. The ravine in 
which the Confederate troops drilled in 1861 is now a 
salt-water pond during high tides. The remains of the 
United States soldiers who fell victims to the cholera 
in 1568 are exposed to view by the shifting of the sand, 
which bas laid bare their shallow graves. 


Old ‘‘ stove-pipe” hate may yet become valuable. A 
Philadelphia hatter, recently established at Madras, has 
written for a large consignment of them for the use of 
the natives’ idole 


Another remedy for cholera appears. Akhough 
this is not the prevailing disease just now, next eum- 
mer may bring it, and our readers might as well paste 
this recipe in their scrap-booka. It is very simple: 
“ A table-epoonfal of salt and a table-epoonfal of red 
pepper in half a pint of hot water.” The medicine 
acts quickly as an emetic. It ie said to have been 
most successfully used when the ordinary methods of 
treatment have proved unavailing. 


Respecting projects of restoring the public buildings 
of Paris, it has been stated that one of the greatest of 
the French artists will reetore the Tuileries in the ele- 
gaut form devised by Philibert Delorme. Open ar- 
cades, supplying the place of the solid buildings raised 
by Jean Bullant and Pére Ducercean, will connect the 
new palace with the two great wings of the Lourre, 
and will bring the Place du Carrousel in direct com- 
munication with the gardena. 


One of the most venerable and extensive of the 
ecclesiastical establishments of Rio Janeiro is the 
Convent of Ajuda. It hae always been regarded with 
the most profound respect by Brazilians; and any 
thought of making a secular use of the extensive un- 
occupied grounds about it would, a few years ago, 
have been regarded as sacrilegious. But educationa! 
reforms are stepping into Brazil; and now the huge 
walls about the grounds of this old convent have given 
way, and a large section of the land is to be used for 
the erection of a public-school building. 


Poland and Germany have revived a long-standing 
contest in regard to Copernicus. Each country claims 
the great astronomer as a son. He was born in Thorn, 
which was at the time of his birth under the German 
role: so the Germans claim him. Bat the Poles re- 
gard Thorn ae in reality a Polish town, it having been 
separated from Poland only seven ‘years before; be- 
sides, his parents were Poles, and he*was educated with 
Polish students: so Poland holds the right to honor 
Copernicus as one of her greatest men. Years aco 4 
statue of him was erected at Warsaw, and two others 
at Cracow. Preparations are already being made at 
Posen for celebrating the four hundredth anniversary 
of his birth, on February 19,1873. A prize has been 
offered for the beet life of the great astronomer, and it 
is to be published in the Polish, German, and French 


A characteristic story is told of the Grand Duke 
Alexis, who is in the naval service. A year or two 
aco, when holding the rank of midshipman, the flac- 
ship in which he was serving was wrecked on the coast 
of Denmark. The admiral ordered the life-boats to be 
lowered, and directed Alexis to take charge of the firet 
boat. The royal midshipman declined to obey the or- 
der. It was peremptorily repeated: “I, your com- 
manding officer, order you into the boat.” 

“* Admiral, I can not obey you,” said the young prince. 
“It would not become the son of the emperor to be 
the first to leave the ship. I shall remain with you to 
the last.” 

“But I shall put you under arrest for disobedience 
of orders as soon as circumstances will allow me to 
do so.” 

“I mean no disobedience, but I can not ober,” was 
the reply. 

Four or five of the crew perished in the transit 
from ship to shore, and the admiral and Alexis were 
the last to land. In hastily constructed tents the rigid 
discipline of ship-life was promptly resumed. The 
young prince was placed under arrest for disobedience 
of orders. The Russian minister at Copenhagen was 
informed of the facts, and telegraphed them to the 
emperor, from whom he féceived the following reply, 
“I approve the act of the admiral in placing the mid- 
shipman under arrest for disobedience of orders, and 
I bless aut kiss my son for disobeying them.” 


The luck of the house of Rothschild is proverbial ; 
and it was pointed out as yct another instance of that 
luck that although the great bankers are very large 
owners of house property in Paris, not a franc’s worth 
of damage had been done to them by the shells of either 
the Prussians, the Versailles troops, or the Commu- 
nists. But it seems that the lack of the Rothschilds 
does not follow them into the law courts, for they have 
just been condemned to pay the trifle of 674,000 francs 
($135,000) for stamp duties due on the shares of differ- 
ent companies of which they are agents, the ssid sum 
having been already paid to M. Gonrde, the Finance 
Delegate under the Commane. . It certainly does seem 
rather hard that the state should refuse to accept the 
receipt of the Communal! tax-gatherers as valid, for, as 
M. Rothschild'’s lawyer pointed ont, had his clients re- 
fused to pay the Commune, their establishment wonld 
have at once been given yp to pillage, and all the ral- 
uable property deposited there acattered to the winds, 
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ELECTRIC ILLUMINATION C F 
LIGHT-HOUSES. 


Tue illustration on this page shows a néw ap- 
plication of electric illumination to light-huses, 
which promises to greatly increase the effi: iency 
of these safeguards against the dangers o* sea- 
coasts and reefs. This use of electricity’ was 
first suggested by Professor Farapay some 
years ago, and since that time a series of practi- 
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cal experiments has been carried on in Er gland 
with the view of testing its utility. Alput a 
vear ago a revolving electrical light was /‘stab- 
lished with good results at the mouth <f the 
Tyne, and on last New-Year’s Day it wa) also 
set in operation at the South Foreland light- 
houses, which are situated between Dové> and 
Deal, where it is expected to be of immen: 2 val- 
ue to seamen, OWing to its position with agard 
to the opposite coast of France, the appri aches 
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two light-houses. 


to the North Sea, and the mouth of the Thames. - 
The completion of these works establishes a tri- 
angle of electric lights, the other two being those 
of Dungenness and Cape Gris-nez. 

The South Foreland light-houses, established 
in 1634, exhibited coal fires till 1790, since 
when, up to the present time (with the exception 
of a few weeks about thirteen years ago, when 
the electric light was temporarily displayed) they 
have been illuminated with oil. ‘The towers are 
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449 yards apart, and their lights are respectively 
372 and 275 feet above spring-tide high-water 
mark. Buildings for the production of the elec- 
tric light have been erected midway between the 
The electricity is generated 
by magnetic electric machines, worked by small 
horizontal condensing engines, and the electrical 
currents are sent from the machines by under- 
ground wires to the lantern of each light-house. 
Water for the steam-engine is obtained fom a 
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well sunk in the chalk 280 feet on The wa- 
ter is quite fresh, but it is curiously affected by 
the tide. During each flood-tide the well is 
quite dry, but through each ebb-tide there is an 
abundant supply of water. In case of accident 
there is an effective oil lamp always ready to 
take the place of the electric light; but the ma- 
chinery is so simple and easily managed that 
there is hardly a possibility of derangement. 

The advantages of the electric light over that 
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produced by the ordinary means of illumination 
are its intense brightness, greater steadiness, 
cheapness of production, and the ease with which 
it is managed. Though it may not come into 
use on isolated reefs and small islands, it will 
probably take the place of other means of light- 
ing in all important light-houses on the main- 
land, especially at the entrance of great harbors 
like those of New York, Boston, Liv erpool, and 
Southampton, 
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ANTELOPE - HUNTING WITH 
CHEETAHS. 


Tue “hunting cheetah,” trained for hunting 
the antelope in India, belongs to the leopard 
tribe, but differs from the common leopard ‘and 
panther in many respects. He stands propor- 
tionally higher on his legs, and is of a lighter 
build. His color is a.paler yellow, and his spots 
are circular and equally distributed over the 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AT THE SOUTH FORELAND, ENGLAND. 


body, whereas in the leopard and panther they 
are in the form of irregularly shaped rosettes, 
much resembling the dirty print of a dog’s foot 
on a clean carpet. ‘The head is round, with 
long, erect ears and fierce, staring eyes, with 
deeply marked sinuses beneath. The claws are 
not retractile, but similar to those of a dog, and 
in some manner the cheetah seems to connect 
the cat and dog tribes together. By the aid of a 
long tail, furnished with a thick, bushy tuft, he 
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is enabled to turn at speed wonderfully quickly, 
whisking this member round as a grevhound does 
his in following the doubles of a tired hare. The 
animal is, in fact, eminently adapted for speed, 
and with his cruel-looking face, alarming spots 
(for this pattern is always terrifying), sinewy 
and active movements, and great velocity up to 
200 yards, forms about as terrible an enemy as 
a poor timid antelope could well have. 

The method of conducting the sport is as fol- 
lows: one or more cheetahs may be used, but 
whatever the number, each is carried on his par- 
ticular cart with a driver and two keepers. Any 
one wishing to see the fun may also sit on the 


_- 


cart, ‘cheetah permitting.” In the sketches 
two cheetahs and carts are represented. The 
latter are light frame-works of wood and rope, 
constructed so that while the hunting-party sit 
on the flat tray above, the dead game may be 
carried in a kind of cage below. The cheetah 
is blinded with a leather hood called a “‘ tobra,” 
and secured to the sides of the cart with ropes 
passed from a collar round his neck. The keep- 
ers take nothing with them but a knife each and 
a large wooden ladle. . 

A herd of deer being discovered, the cart is 
carefully driven up to the leeward of them, ad- 
vantage being taken of any ground which may 
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LOOSING THE CHEETAH. | 


favor the approach of the cheetah. The deer 
are accustomed to see the oxen and carts of the 
cultivators in the fields, and, unless something 
unusual strikes their eve, will allow the party to 
approach within sixty or eighty yards. The 
leather hood is then slipped off, and the cheetah's 
head turned in the direction of the herd. 


The glare of the sun, after the enforced dark- 


ness of the hood, makes the animal blink and 
stare for a moment, and then the deer catching 


his eye, he drops from the cart, and, according | 


as the ground favors him or not, lollops or creeps 
toward them. 


Arriving within what he consid- , 


the herd as possible—he singles out the largest 
buck, and, to use a slang but expressive phrase, 
‘**lavs on to him.” The buck strains every nerve 
for dear life, but, however fleet. he may be, if 
the grim enemy behind has a fair start, it is a 
hopeless struggle from the first. At such a time 
the cheetah’s rush is most astonishing. “The 
buck, although going at his best pace, appears to 
be searcely moving, giving the idea, often carried 
away by spectators, that he is paralyzed with 
fear. The buck in his agony makes a spurt, the 
cheetah responds, the buck again, then the chee- 
tah—a blow of the latter's paw, a cloud of dust, 


ers fair starting distance—that is to say, as near | a confusion of legs, and the buck is on his back, 


CAUGHT. 
HUNTING ANTELOPES WITH CHEETAHS IN INDIA. 
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with the cheetah holding on to his throat lice a 
patent vise. 3 

"The -kcepers now run‘up and hastily the 
leather cover over the eves of their charge, and 
cutting the deer’s throat and opening the tar- 
cass, they fill the large ladle with blood and 
pieces of liver, and slap the haunch of the ¢ eer, 
calling to the cheetah, ‘* Ou beta” (come. my 
son). He will not always loose his hold -n a 
hurry, but after sdime coaxing transfers his 1ose 
to the ladle; when, holding this before him and 
steering him with his tail, the keepers assist him 
into the cart, which by this time should hav:; ar- 
rived. ‘The breaking up of the deer is then om- 
pleted, the body is packed away below the art, 
and the whole party proceed as before. 

Should the cheetah get a fair start the re te is 
over in one hundred yards or so. It mi-; be 
prolonged to two hundred or more, but gene ‘ally 
after two hundred yards, if the cheetah fini s he 
is not gaining, he gives up the chase, squa’ § on 
his haunches, and watches the retreating | eer, 
or prowls sulkily about until the keepers ru 1 up 
and secure him. 

It is remarkable that when the cheetah ¢ tizes 
the throat of the deer the skin is not cut the 
throat is merely compressed ; but where the low 
of the fore-paw is delivered on the haunch i | the 
act of seizing, the flesh is blackened unde}: the 
skin. The cheetah further renders his prey ow- 
erless by throwing his body across its chest and 
pressing its mouth with one paw. In fac, his 
whole action from beginnin to end is most. hor- 
oughly business-like. 


Panic-Srreck Bracty sees her glo ious 
tresses thinning out, and petitions for somei hing 
to stop the mischief and repair the dam ige. 
Why this alarm and anxiety? Why this v gue 
inquiry for **something,” when the one ij ting 
needful is within the reach of all? PHALCN’S 
CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORATOR is the 
only preparation under the sun that immedi tely 
stops the shedding of the hair, and supplies new 
strength, vigor, and productive power ta the 
roots that have been robbed of their fibres by 
disease or decay. It has been doing thi): for 
furty years. No man or woman in peril of | ald- 
ness ever applied it in vain. If your druggist hi 3 not 
this matchless medicine for the hair in stock, h_ will 
procure it for you.—[{Com.]} 


A STUBBORN Covuait that will not vie il to 
ordinary remedies may be thoroughly ¢ ued 
by Dr. Jayne's Expectorant, an eftica¢ious 
medicine in Bronchial and Pulmonary Dis- 
orders.—{ Com. ] 


Last CHANCE in aid of Mercy Hospital. $ 50,- 
000 in 3000 cash prizes. $50,000 in gold coin 
the highest prize. To be drawn in open p iblic 
at Omaha, 25th March, 1872, by sworn con-mis- 
sioners. This charitable enterprise is sanct)‘»ned 
and indorsed by the Governor and best bus ness 
men of the State. Tickets $3 each, or 4 for $10. P.1ree 
& Gafbinen, Managers, Omaha, Nebraska.—[Co1:1.] 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


By using a harmless toilet preparation known a: Geo. 
W. Luird’s Bloom of Youth.” It will remov. tan, 
freckles, moth, and al! other disfigurements fro.a the 
ekin, leaving it perfectly smooth, clear, and bea: tiful, 
without showtng the slightest trace of its applic ition. 
For sale by all Druggists in the United States. I] epot, 
5 Gold St., N. Y. ‘om. } 


GENERAL DEBILITY. 


In this complaint the good effects of the Vs ttrxz 
are realized immediately after commencing to ta {e it; 
as debility denotes deficiency of the blood, and -’ecr- 
Tine acts directly upon the blood. There is no re nedy 
that will restore the health from debjlity lik: the 


EVeERY GENUINE box of Dr. McLane’s Uiver 
Pills bears the signature of Fremine Bios., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and their private United } tates 
Stamp. ‘* Take no other’’—the market isf H of 
imitations. —{ Com. } 


Every bottle of Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer is tested before leaving the labor; tory, 
hence its uniform quality and never-failir g re- 
sults. —[ Com. ] 


Leicestershire Table Sauci, the 
best article for family use.—[Com.] 


‘“‘Tne pest” is a term always applied to Bt -nett's 
Preparations. They deserve the title.—[Com.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR SKIN DISEASES 


Use Perry's Improved Comedone and Pimple R‘medy. 
Warranted to cure all Red, White, and Maturate Pim- 
lek, Flesh-Worms, Black-Heads, Scaly Eruptioi 8, and 
lotched Disfigurations of the Face. Sol y rug- 
gists every where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New Yo°'k. 


EXCITEMENT IN MUSIC CIRCLES. 


The beautiful song, ** Don’t go, Mollie Dar- 
ling,®? by J. Henry Whittemore, ie all the rave. 
Price 40 cente. Address WHITTEMORE, SW.'\N, & 
STEPHENS, Publishers, Detroit, Mich. 5 
\ IGS, TOU PEES, &c. Dovstenay, |-iaker, 

96 Fulton St., New York City. ‘ Enough. said.” 
FOR the PARLOR, Send 
a stamp for a price-list. H:ARTZ 

CONJURING REPOSITC RY, 

743 Broadway, New Yor«. 

Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack, the mist as- 
tounding card tricks can be done without practi¢r. $2, 
post free, with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. diartz. 


RARE and VALUABLE 


LONDON BOOKS. 


Now opening, a large and choice invoice, just re- 
ceived per steamer, comprising 
A RICH COLLECTION OF 


STANDARD MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 


Aut 1s Perrecr Lisrary Conprtion, 
Suitable for Public Institutions and Gentlemen's Pri- 
vate Libraries, many of which are curious and of rare 
occurrence, 

Priced Catalogues regularly issued and 
mailed gratis on application. 
The Oldest and Cheapest Importing House, 
EstanLisurp 1840. 
IMPORTATIONS BY WEEKLY STEAMERS. 


A. L, Luyster, 


London, and 138 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
N. B.—Send for Catalogue. 


Paragon Shirts. 


Made to Order and Warranted to Fit. 
Sent by express, C. O. es to any part of the country, 


at the following rates: 
6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts......... $9 00 
6 “ Better Muslin and Good Linen......... 10 50 
6 ‘* Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen..... 12 00 
6 ‘** Wamseutta Muslin and Very Fine Linen. 13 50 
6 ‘ New York Mills and Best Linen........ 1500 


ge Directions for Measurement sent on application. 
RICHARD MEARES, Gents’ Furnishing 
Goods, 6th Avenue & 19th St., N. ¥. 


MO'TH ERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most enlinent physicians. U 
E R 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. 


IN PAWN ‘I'S. 
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FIRST PREMIUM MEDAL AWARDED IN 1870 
AND IN 1871. Indorsed by Certificate from Amkgioan 
INSTITUTE a8 

Best Article in the Market. 

* Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c., by mail. 
H. W. JOHNS, 78 William St, N. Y. 
Established in 1358. 


~CANVASSERS WANTED FOR 


TRIUMPHS = ENTERPRISE. 


By JAMES PARTON. 

A handsome octavo; 700 pages. Well illustrated. 
Sold only by subscription. Sells rapidly. One agent 
reports 27 orders in one day; another 64 in three 
days. Liberal inducements offered. . For circulars of 
this and other popular books, address the publishers, 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 12 Dey St., New York. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only lamps in 
use which can neither break, leak, nor 
explode. Are ornamental and cheap. 
Adapted to all household uses; also, to 
» stores, factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS MAKE $10 ADAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 


Manufactured by 
WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 


Drops of Constitution Water 


3 times a day cure 
Inflammation of the Kidneys, 
Stone in the Bladder, 

Catarrh of the Bladder, 
Diahetes, Gravel, Gleet, 
Brick-Dust Deposit, 

Female Complaints 
Dyspepsia, Torpid Liver. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 


OO () Black Walnut. Solid Rub- 


ber Cushions. Cues full 
LLIARDI| 8 complete, 
TABLE. «= 


BOT & NICHOLLS 
95 Liberty St., N. ¥. 
price SEEDS! Selected SEEDS! 


SEEDS! 

Annuals, colléction 25 choice sorts, $1; 12 sorts, 50c. 

Early Concord Corn, Butter Beans, qgt., 50c. 

Wethersfield Onion, Ib., $2; 3¢ Ib., $125; Calycanthus, 

qt $1; Ey. Rose Potatoes, bush., $2. 

Peach, bu., $2; bbl.,$4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 

Seed and Plant Catalogue, 112 pages, Illustrated, 10c. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Dlinois. 


ROGERS’ 


Groups of 


STATUARY, 
$10 to $25. 


Inclose stamp for 
Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List 
to 
JOHN ROGERS, 


212 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 


/ 
i" amusing. 25c.a package; 5 assorted packages, $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N.Y. 


TINGLEY’S PATENT 
HORIZONTAL 


ICE-CREAM FREEZER 


Is recommended for FAMILIES, HOTELS, 
SALOONS, and WHOLESALE MANUFAC- 
TURERS 

As the best Ice-Cream Freezer in the market. 


It saves ICH, 
Saves TIME, 
Saves LABOR, 


And produces the finest quality of Cream 
known to the Art. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
506 COMMEROE STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCOVIL’S SHORT-HAND. 


The result of 40 years’ experience. Price $1 25. 
“Simplicity itself.”— Telegraph, St. In. ‘* Certain] 
more easily learned than the ordinary systemsa."—F. H. 
Hemperly, Rep't'r by Phonograph. Combines all the 
advantages. of Stenography and Phonography.”—Zos- 
ton Eve’g Times. “ More legible than the common long- 

d.”"—Rer. Canon Lee. “* We believe it better than an 
yet invented.”—Jndiana Messenger. ‘* Have met with 
no system that enables one more speedily to acquire 


the art of verbatim reporting.”—T7. Dizon, Rep't'r. 


**Seems to me the simplest and most accurate in use.” 
—Hon, W. E. Curtis, D.C.L. 
W. E. SCOVIL, 44 Union Square, N. Y. 


THE UNIVERSAL 
TWINE & THREAD CUTTER 


SAVES 
ee TIME, TWINE, 
THREAD, FINGERS, 

AND TEETH, 


my And is all combined in 
3 @ convenient and neat 
ewe little device, which is 

worn (like a 
== the coat, vest, or lady's 
dress or work - basket. 
It is received with un- 
bounded favor by all 
Merchants, Clerks, and 
Sea; Salesmen in Dry Goods, 
Grocery Hardware, 


Drug, Boot and Shoe, 

and all other business 

» where thread or twine 
is used. 


u 
Its unprecedented sale 
its best recommenda- 


MAILED TO ANY ANDRESS 
> ON BROCEIPT oF 25 oTs., 
AND IF NOT SATISFIED 
TUE MONEY WILL BE BE- 


** would not be without it." 


T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 571 Broadway, N. Y. 
Splendid inducements to Agents and the Trade. 
sure and send for one. 


OR DEAFNESS—Tue Patent 

It fits into the Ear, is not perce removes Sing- 

ing Noisés in the bead, and enables De ersons to hear 

distinctly at Church or Public Assemblies. Treatise on 
Deafness and Catarrh, with Means of Cure, sent free. 

Dr. T. Hunt Stitwext, 18 Clinton PL, 8th S8t., N. Y. 


anto 


LOWERS, & SEEDS. 


OUR CATALOGUE of Small Fruits, containing 
much valuable information on Small-Fruit calture, 
and two COLORED oHROMOSs, With Price-List, sent 
for 10 cents. 

OUR CATALOGUE of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, containing instructions for cultivation, sent 
on receipt of stamp. 

OUR CATALOGUE of Roses, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, tal, Flowering, Bedding, and 
Green-house Plants, containing descriptions of 
many new and rare Plants, sent on receipt of stamp. 

One each of the above catalogues, which, combined, 
contain over 100 pages, sent for 15 cents. 
tw We offer great inducements to purchasers, and 
by our liberal offers “‘ by mail” place our establishment 
at every man's door. 
R. CUMMING & CO., 
Successors to J. Knox, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seed Store, 99 Smithfield St. 


ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 
Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and durability. Descriptive Pampblets free. Address 
MATHU PIANO CO., Nc Haven, Comin. 


BREECH LOADERS. 


JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, 
77 Chambers S8t., N. Y. 
GUNS, PISTOLS, &c. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MAROH, 1872. 


Conrents : 


STATES TREASURY DEPART- 
Robert Morris.— Washington 
in Consultation with Morris and Hamffon at his 
House in New York.—Alexander Hamilton.—Al- 
bert Gallatin.—United States Treasury Ballitiny, 
a.p. 1804; Ground-Plan; Section of B; Sout 
Elevation.—United States Treasury Building, a.v. 
1871, — Robert J. Walker.—Salmon P. Chuse. — 
George S. Boutwell. 


THE MESSAGE, 
NORTHERN BOLIVIA AND ITS AMAZON OUT- 


ILivsTzations. — Puri Indian Hunting on the 
Madeira.—Turtle-Shooting on the Madeira River. 
—Hunting the Tapir.—Inecription on the Rocks 
at Ribeirao.— Specimen of curiously cut Stones 
along the Rapids.—Dragzging a Canve around Teo- 
tonio.—Meeting with the Caripunas.—A Caripuna 
Indian.—India-Rubber-Makiug on the Madeira.— 
Breakfast on the Mamore.—Charch and Plaza of 
Exaltacion.— Mojos Indians at Trinidad cele- 
brating Mass.—A Mojos ludian.—The Cherimbita. 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, PAST AND PRESENT. 

Ittousrrations. — Ancient Galley with Three 
Banks of Oare.—Ancignt Galley, from a Ronan 
Coin.—Ship of William the Conqueror.—Ship of 
the Fourteenth Harry. — 

moese Carack, 1542.—British Ship of War, 1575, 
from Tapestry in the House of Li rds.—S ove: eign 
of the Seas, 1687, from an origina! Picture by Van- 
develde.— War Ship of 1673, the Roya! Charies.— 
The Royal George.—Galieons of the Seventeenth 
Ceutury, from Van Yk.—Galley of the Seventeenth 
Century, from Van Yk.—Chinese Junk.—Double 
Canoe, Islands. — Flying Pros, Ladroue 
Islands.— Double Canoe, Friendly Islands. 

TO-MORROW. 


THE CITY OF THE LITTLE MONK. 

ILLustTRaTiIONs.—Munich, in the Year 1590, taken 
from the East Side.—The Cvo ’ Dance.+ Der 
Metzgereprung (the Butcher's Leap). on the Eve 
of Shrove-Tuesday every Year. 

THE WINES OF SYRIA. 
A GOOD INVESTMENT. 

Robert struck a Light, and 
removed the Covering from the Face."—‘' Got any 
Tobacco 

NEGRO LIFE IN JAMAICA. 

General View, look- 
ing toward Port Royal.—‘ Lord” Holmes.—Port 
Antonio. — Koratoe Marchant. — Genera! Dery. — 
Negro Funeral in Jamaica.—A Kingston Family 

sook.— Descending the Mountain.—At the Bazar. 
—My Cigar Stumps. 

A CASE OF VITRIFICATION. 

THE ROMAN CAPITOL. 

GOTTFRIED’S SUCCESS. 

—‘*‘He dropped his Arm and 
ary at her—only a Moment, bat his Heart wis 
ost.” 


THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. By Avy- 
THONY TROLLOrE. 

Don't you know that a young 
Woman like you ought to be Married some Day? 
en he put his Arm round ber aud Kissed 

er.” 


A JAPANESE STATESMAN AT HOME, 
Portrait of Hirosawa. 
STAR AND CANDLE. 
SONNET (WITH A LETTER). By Jomn G. Sart. 
THE OLD OTTOMAN AND THE YOUNG TURK. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harrer’s One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werxiy, One Year...... 400 
Harprr's Bazaz, One Year...... 4 00 


Magazine, Harper's Weexty, and Haerer’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 WW. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weex1y, or 
Bazak will be supplied gratis for ever) Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
@ cents additional for the Magazing, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postaye. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Nambers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wexxrm and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the eubscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hasrer & Barorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, sbould the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


ror Anvegtisine Harreg'’s 
Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each ineertion. 


Ha "a Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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COLLINS’ 
WATCH FACIL ORY. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


199 


Watches and $12 Chains. 


varied one minute in six months. 


we send a seventh one free. 
egant Collins Metal. 


Collins Metal 


This cut represents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
These watches, for accuracy of time 
and in appearance, are fully equal to Gold watches that cost $250. 
Some of our watches that have been used on Railroads have not 
We manufacture three quali- 
ties; prices, $15, $20, and $25; all Patent Levers, Full Jeweled, in 
Hunting Cases, Gents’, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes, Chains, $2 to $12, 
according to weight and finish. Every watch is fully guaranteed 
by a special certificate. When six watches are ordered at one time 
All kinds of Jewelry of the same el- 
Goods sent by express, C.O.D. The Genu- 
ine Collins Watches can only be had of us; we have no Agenta, 

Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., 335 Broadway, N.¥. City. 


A, 


IOWA FARMING LANDS. 


THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND, & PACIFIC | 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Is now offering for sale to actual settlers more than 


500,000 ACRES 


of the finest and most desirable Farming Lands in 
Weet 
The lands are chiefly situated along the line of its 


railroad between the cética of Des Moines and Council | 


Bilaffs, and are the most fertile and accessible lands 
offered for eale at low prices in the State. Prices will 
ranze from $5 per acre, the average being about $7 or $s. 
Sal-eare made either for cash or on short or long time, 
60 as tosuit all purchasers. Full warranty deeds given. 


EXPLORING TICKETS, 


Factory, 156 to 200 Lewis St. 


entitling the purchaser of land to a credit of amount ) 


paid for fare upon his land, are for sale at the princi- 
pal ticket offices of the Company. 
For pamphiet (with map), or any information re- 
garding the lands, address 
J.L. DREW, Land Commissioner, 
Davenport, lowa. 


ELLIGENT MEN AND WOMEN 
SE TO WEAR SPECTACLES, 
A NEAR-SICHTED PERSON 
LDOM SEEN. AGCED.WEAK, 


ERY, SORE AND DISEASED 
ARE PER 
D AFTER REA 
STRATED 
OF THE EYE AND SI 


FREE TO ANY ONE. 
New York College of Health, 
BOX 840P.0. 165 &167 BKOADWAY. N.Y, 


ENSATION 
OF NEW YORK. 


A Work Descriptive of the City of New 
York in all its Various Phases. 

It« splendors and wretchedneas; its hich and low lif 

ite marble ‘palaces and d irk dens; itsattractions and 


gers; ite rings and frauds; its ‘leading men and politi- 
cians - ite adventurers; its ‘charities ; te mysterice and 
crimes. 


Ilustrated with Nearly 250 Fine Engravirg:. 
Send for Circnulara, and see our terms and a full de- 
scription of the work. Address 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa 


FOV'S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 
Te acknowledged THE BEST 
\ | ARTICLE of the kind ever 
Numerous 
nials in its favor are being r 
+-ved from al) parts of the U nited 
> tea. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED. 


HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
& Bannine, New York; 
Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 


Buoker'’s Bitters! Boker’s Bitters! 
Nobody should be without a bottle of 
BOKER'S BIT TERS,” 
© an experience of more than 45 vears has proved 
t «tobe BY FAR the BE aud most 
ACIOUS Stomach Sitters, as well 


y agreeable and pleasant cordial. Leware of 
ater eifs, and buy of respectable houses, 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 
i’. U. Box 1029. 66 Liberty St., New York, 


lou aK w HY we can sell 
First ¢ ‘Lass 7 Octave Pianos for 
unswer—lIt costs 

Piano sold thre ~ Agents, 
of whom make 100 per ct.profit. 
fe have no Agenta but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
rice, and warrant Five Years 
nd for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
ovr Planns 40 State<and Territories, 


you may know), nain 
U. U. 8. Plano o., 865 Brondway. New York. 


—- — 


DONT BUY 


Until you have seen our new bed and niaten printinc- 
reas, styled The Young America, warrante4 
“ + best Ty printing-press in the world for the am- 
‘ur and fhe general joh printer. Address, for circn- 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Mnrrav St.. N. Y., 
and 8 ’Provi nee St., Boston. 


L. HAYDEN, reacrer oF 
GUiTAR, 
Agent for 

Titton's Gcrrags, 


The best in use. Dexter In Guitars, Fintes, 
Music and St'incs. New Guitar Music every 
week. < fatalogcnes free. W. L. 120 Tremont st., 


$10: 


A DAY eure to Agenta Goods 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


VENEERS, 
HARDWOOD BOARDS, 


Large and choice assortment of 
FRENCH BLACK WALNUT, AMBOINE, THTUYA, 
HUNGARIAN ASH; 
Together with a complete stock of 
DOMESTIC FINE- —— RED VENEERS, BOARDS, 
ND PLANK. 
sw Send for and price-list. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., N. ¥., 
170 & 172 Centre Street. 
, between Sth and 6th Sta. 


FOR 

U SHEATHING, A 

| PLASTERING, 

ROOFING, 
DEAFENING, 


D CARPET LINING. 


Samples and circulars sent free, by 


ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 


E 
R 


\ Chicago ; or, 
-* B. E. HALE & CO., 
92 & 24 Frankfort St., N. Y., 


Gi Sole Ag'ts for Eastern States 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


Tuousande are being cured these infallible Piils. 
Guaranteed in every case. Orders by mail promptly 
answered. Price $1 00 per box. Teatinonials at Whole- 
sale Office, 437 Canal N. + Sendf for Circulars. 


EVERY would willingly give $1 50 for Prang’s sa- | 


perb Chromo, Boverrt or Moss Ross.” 


Every lady and EVERY 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
With a Novelty Job Printing-Press. 

The most valuable addition to the 
Business Office. 

The most efficient instructor in 
Schools, 

The moet fascinating and instruct- 
ive amusement in the Family. and 
unsurpassed for General Job 

Send f llustrated Pamphlet to 

BENJ.0O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, 

351 Federal Street, on, Mass. ; 
W. Y. Epwarps, 543 Broadway, New York; Krutey, 
Howe, & Lepwie, 917 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Ketroee & Loomis, 4 W. Washington Street, 
Chicago, Iil., Agenta 


OOD READING GRATIS— Almost. — THE 
TORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL, a first-class m 
zine, $ a year, and either of Harper's, a ~ 
for $5, by 8S. R WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Yus- 
trated Annual, 2c. Combined Annusis 


| in one vol, with several hundred engravings, $1 75. 


DY else can secure it and © 


this pepular family paper (Ledger size), the “Srar- | 


Banner,” whole ear for only 75 cents, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Senp now. Specimens, 
6 cts. Addreas Star-Spangled Banner, Hinadale, N. H. 


CUNDURANGO. 


FLUID EXTRACT, the won- 
derful remedy for Cancer, 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Ca- 
tarrh, Consumption, Ulcers 
Salt- Rheum, Svphilitic and al 
Chronic Blood. Diseaves, 
repared from the 
“undurango Bark, which 
they alone import’ tly 
from Loja, Ecuador. 


Acknowledged to be 


The Greatest Blood-Purifier Known. 
Send for a Circular. Price $10 per bottle. 
Office and Laboratory, No. 60 Cedar Street, N. ¥. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


UY the Crunpratrp WILSON 
SEWING MACHINE. The heet inthe World: 
For Evrerewhere, ATENTS W ANTEDin anor- 
tpied Territory. For Ila tra‘ed C'reniare, A 
W Srwivea Cleveland, 3; Bt. 
Louts. Phile.. Pa 7 Re: ndway, N. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND ROYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16: Offices, $15, $90, $30. 
Send fora cirenlr to LOWE PRESS CO., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mase, 


« _. HOR ACE w ATERS, 
A Great Ojffer.— 451 Broadway, N. Y. 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MeLopress, an 
OnG agxs, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
it EXYREMELY LOW PRIOCFS, FOR PURING 
wontTig or will take a portion cask and balance in 
month’ yor quarterly installments. 


DIABETIC FLOUR. 
Prepared Flour of Bran for makin 
Biscuit for the Biabetic and Dyspeptic. 
JOHN SHEDDEN, Pharmacist, 363 
Bowery, Cor. 4th St., New York. 


MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, 75 
beeper 


ite 


jroulare sent free, Try one. Order 
KING CO., Vt 


BLISS, KEENE, & CO.'S 
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HE LITTLE FISHERMAN will catch 
more fish, larger fish, and afford more pleasure 
than any ot her hook-and-line urrangement ever invent- 
Inclose for circular. Address 
VALLEY M'F'G CO., Catasanqua, Lehigh Co., Pa. 


ae THE HOLDER THE 


iAWoaks’ PATENT FULNiAIN FEN writes wou 
hours. Holderfitsany pen. By mail, 50c.,$100; Rub- 
ber, $1 50, $3 00, and $3 50. Pens re aired, 50c. 
G. HAWKES, 66 Nassau St., N. Y. 


| COAL AND IRON RECORD, for 

all ~y rested in Coal and Lron, valuable market re- 

veneral information. All Newsdealers have 
STERN & CO., _ Publishers, New York. 


ROPER | HOT-AIR- 


Engine Company, 124 Chambers Street, New York. 


RTIFICIAL LIMBS.—A. A. MARKS, 
675 Broadway, N. Y. City, Inventor 
and S. Gov't Manfr of Fiast Paeewice 
Artificial Limbs, with Rubber Hands and 
Feet. Send for Illustrated Pamphiet, free 


MICROSCOPES. 


Illustrated Price-List sent free. 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
AGENTS W w EVERY w HERE 
CANVASS FOR 
our new work, published, 


THE LOST CITY. 


Chicago as it was; Chicago as it is; a complete his- 
tory; a a bests full of thrilling interest and Startling in- 
cide nts ; profusely illustrated. Orders filled in the 
order. received. Price, elegantly bound, $1 50; sent 
»t of the price. Address 

—CO., 432 2 Broome St, New York. 


$739 IN 31 DAYS 


Made by one Agent, selling Sn.ver’s Broom. 100,- 


000 in use. Recommended by Horace Greeley and 


One county for each Agent. 
A. CLEGG & CO., 20 Cortlandt St., New York. 


RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS! 


Agents, we will pay you $40 per week in cash, if 
you oil engage with us at — Every thing fur- 
nished and Adare 

LLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich, 
TANTED. —Rook Canvassers, to sell John Ss. 
Abbott's forthcoming History or 
published in style and price ayited to the People. A 
first-class book and no com sthion 
B. B. RUSSELL, 


blisher, , Boston, Maas. 
AGE WANTED_— For our new Book. THE 
1m BRIGHT SIDE OF NEW YORK. 
By a City Missionary. 200 Engravinca. Agents sell 40 
a day. E B. TREAT, Publisher, 806 } Broadway, N. ¥, 


BOOK AGENTS. WANTED. 


For particulara, address AVERY BBELL, Care Har- 
per srothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


M. ADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
MON RY Chee Catalognes, sa es, and 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Sprvore, Brattleboro, Vt. 


DAY to ‘to aell I DORMAN’S LITRLE GEM 
nen and Card Marker. Address U. 
Co., 97 West Lombard 8t., Baltimore. 
GENTS W anted.—Agents make more money at 
wo: ior thaa wt ony else. Purticulars Beat 
G. Stixson & Co., Fine Ari sishers, Portiand, Maine. 


‘Breech: Leading SHOT -GUNS, 


Rifles, Pistols, & Metallic Cartridges. 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM, 


_ Send for Circulars. 19 Miaiden Lane, N.Y. 


‘MILITARY BAND MUSIC. 


Ninety-six splendid oe at only 20 cents each. 
Send for circulars to . SAMUELS, Publisher, 
| St, n, Mare. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUULISUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE WORLD. By Evwanrp D. G. 
Ww pumerous Ilustratious. One 
, Cloth, $3 00. 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Green- 
—_ By Isaac I. Haves, M.D., Author of “The 

u Polar Sea,” &c. With WU! ustrations. 12 no, 
Cloth, $1 75. na 


E'S HISTORY OF KRING HENRY 

HE H. Edited, with Notes, by Wau. J. 
Rourg, A.M., formerly Head Master of the Hivh- 
School, Cambridge, Muss. With Illustrations. Uni- 
form with “The Merchant of Venice” and “TLe 
Tempest.” Cloth, cents, 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. 


SV (Just Readt’.) 


The Life and. Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Lcke TYERMAN, Author of “The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” P. irtraits, 3 vols., Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $250 per vul. Vol. J. just ready. 


SMILES'S CHARA CTER. Character. By 
Suites, Anthor of * Self-Help,” “ Histery of the 
Hnguenwts,” “ Life of the Steph rensons,” &¢. 12m0, 
Cloth, $150. (Uniform with “ Self-Help.") 


READING WITHOUT TEA iRS; or, A Pleasant Mode 
of Learning to Read. By the Author of » es of 
Day,” “Streaks of Light,” &c. Parte I. and 
Complete in One Volume. Profasely 


Square lémw, Cloth, $1 2. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materiaksm. With Sapplement- 
ary Demonstrations of the Divine 
of the Narratives of Seetts And the Flood. 
Martyn Paine, A.M., M.D., LLD., Author of * ‘The 
Institutes of Medicine,” ha Syo, Cloth, $5 V0. 


WATER ANDLAND,. B 
lllustrated. 12me, Clot 
of Science fur the Young). 


MARCY’S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Ranvouru B. Maacr, U.S. A., 
Author of “The Prairie Traveler,” ** Thirty Years 
of Army Life on the Border,” ‘&c. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


GATL HAMILTON'S WOMAN'S WORTH. Woman" . 
Worth and Worthlessness: the Complement to “ A 
New Atmosphere.” By Gait Hamitrox. 13mo0, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG. 
Gentle Measures in the Cry aud Traiuing 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Young 
Children. By Ja@ou Aussorr. Llustrated. j2mo, 
Cloth, $1 7% 


eee S ROUND THE WORLD. Round the 

World; ineluding a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Journey by Rail across North America. By a Boy. 
Edited by Samvet Suites, Author of “ Character,” 
“Self-Help,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DU CHAILLU'’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. - By Paci. Doe 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $1 76. Uniform 

Du Chaiilu's Booka for Bove 
Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under the Equator.— 
Lost in the Jungle. anlty Apingi Kingdom. 


NAST'S ILLUSTRA TED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original De-igus 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown Svo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 ov. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 


WICK. Edited by Mary E. Dewrr. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


POOR MISS FINCH. By Corus, Author 
of “Man and Wife,” *““No Name,” *“*Woman in 


Jacop Annort. Copions!+ 
$160. (Forming Vol. lif. 


White,” “The Moonstone,” &c. Tlustrated. 
Paper, $1 00. » 
PATTY. By S. Macgtom. Svo, Paper, 


5O cents. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—Johu Halifax.—Agatha’s Hu-band.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Marriages.—Christiauv's M 
take.—A Noble Life.— A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress 
Maid.—A Brave Lady (in Press).—The Woman's 

Kingdom (Jn J’ress). 


BLADE-0O’- GRASS. By | B. L. Farsros, Anthor of 
** Joshua Marvel,” “Grif,” &c. Beautifully lilustra- 
ted. Svo, Paper, 85 cents. 


THE AMBPRICAN BA RON. By James De Mritr, 
Author of “The Dodge Cinb,” “Cord and Creese,” 
* The Cryptogram,” &c. Lilustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$100; Cloth, $1 50. 


FAIR TO SEE. By Lawrence W. M. Locxuart. 
Svo, Paper, 75 centa. 


HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50° Cheap Edition, Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


tw” Hagrer & Beroruens will send any of their 
works bu mail, postace pes to any pa of the 
United Statea, on receipt of the price. 


Harper's C mailed free on rece 
Siz Cents in postage stam ” 
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